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' PREFACE ■ . . : ^ \ I 

The njked to provide realistic educational experiences upon which 



youth can make wise decisipns concerning th^ future Jias long been 
TVecognized. However it has. not been until recently that the Pedera.l 
Government has authorized the expediture of funds for comprehensiw 
caree^r education activities thus providing legitimacy to career 
edu/ation,, • , ' 

/ ' • ^ - ■ 

/ There has al^o been the growing desire, on the part of local 
educators to provide attitudinal and decisio^ making experiences 
related to the world of work to all students', in all disciplines/ 
and at all ecjucational levels* Because of\ lack of specific infor- 
mation and experience related to career education, local school per- 
sonnel have been reluctant to provide career education experi^enc^s to 
^their studenta. . ^ 

An attempt was made to overcome the paradox of. a desire to provide 
. realistic experiences on the one hand and the lack of "knew how" on 
the other hand by Marshall Univeristy in cooperation with the 'West ^P' 
Virginia Bureau of Vocational Education and U. S. Office of Education* 
Five Career Education Institutes were conducted in West Virginia 
during the summer of 1972 at the follpwing sites: Charleston, Clarks- 
burg, Glen Dale, Keyser, and Princeton. The target' population consisted 
. of Superintendents^ Assistant Superintendents,. Principals ^ ''Directors 
of Vocational Education, CurricAiium Specialists-, and Guidance pe^:sonnel. 



The staff consisted of a group of qualified individuals with 
expertise in, diverse fields who possessed a comiron concern for 
youth and a common re'cognition that the public school ^jpwast expand 
xt3 four walls and provide more realise in the learning experiences 
provided. to students.' The. staff consisted .of ; ' , , 



Dr. Altop C. Crews 
Superintendent ' * • ' 

Charleston County Publi': Schools 
Charleston, South Carolina 29401 

Mr» Herber^t B. Holstein 
Director of Vocational Education 
and Exemplairy Program' Director 
Lincoln County Schools * ^ 

Hamlin, West Virginia -25523 

Mr. Sidney L. Linville 
Assistant Superintendent 
Putnam 'Count School System" 
Eleanor r West Virginia 25070 



V 

Mr. Keith Smith i \ * 
Vocational Guidance Specialist 
Division of Guidance, Counseling, 
and Testing 

State Dep^tinent.of Education 
Charleston, West Virginia- 25305 

Mr. James Snyier ^ 
Pr^ram Specialist, Industrial Arts 
Bureau of Curriculum^ and^ Instruction 
State Department of Education 
Charleston, West Virginia 25305 

Mr. Thomas ^E, Woodall 
Ccureer Guidance Specialist . 
Georgia Southern College 
Statesboro, Georgia 30458 ' 



One hundred, twenty eight (128) participants representing thr^^ty 
(30) counties in the State were involves ii^the five Career Education 
Institutes. The educators who were involved- are as follows t 
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James R* Brown 
Allen D« Bucklew* 
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Clarence E. Burdette 
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Assistant Director > • Mercer 

Coordinator of Federal Programs Barb^ut 

. Superintendent Taylor ^ 

Industrial Education Taylor, 

Counselor Biarion 

Principal Marshall 

El^entary Supervisor Brooke 

.Counselor Grant 
Adult Coordinator ' * Barbour 

Director of Vocational Education Mercer 

Superintendent ^ Ritchie 

Superintendent Tucker . 
Coordina+^or Guidance' and Testing * Tucker 

Assistant Supcyrintendent State 

Coordinator Pupil Servioes Hancock 
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Richard Campbell 
Lonnie W. Canterbury 
»Ronald B. Cantley 
Ira Glynn Carlock 
Ted Carter 
/^ral^ Chadock 
Janice Christopher 
Wendell Christopher 
«Donald Cleavengcr 
Joyce* Coe 
Geor^ D. Covey, 
Hosemary CourV 
Philip Dcirmelio 
Lena C. Dillon 
Paul J. Donate 
Frank Dumas 
Dennis M<'Tkige 
A. Thomas Edwards 
George M. Edwards 
John M. Evancho . 
Bettye Evans 
Thomas Evans 
Violet Farmer 
Judy Felty 
Irene M. Fitzwater^ 
D. W. Fox ^ 
James D. Firazier 
ChestejM?- Freed 
Bernice*B. Gist 
Waneila Halbritter 
Virginia HaLler 
Robert D. Harmon i 
S. Eldon Harper' 
Donald A • Haskins 
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ITRODUCTION 



by 

LeVene A. Olson 



Th6 qeneral objective of the Career ^Education Institutes v/as *to ^ 
provide reanincful Inforr^atioi^ and cxncrionce upon v;hich ec^ncators in 
local school svsters are able to sVstenaticallv make decisions relative 
to plannino/ developing^ promoting, implementing,^ and evaluating Career 
Education* ' .< 

Through Career Education, learning experiences can become riuch 

iiK)re relevant for Americans of all agcs\ However, administrator's. 
* . * ^ 

supervisors must bo v;illing to allow teachers to: (1) move av;c^y'from 
a reaimonted curriculur-, (2) ve up an authoritarian oVientation, 
(3) bring the outside real ^%^or]d into-^the classroom, *and (4) allov; 
"^N^tudents to boai n an educational oynor-ionco at tho noint of intertjst 
and concern of tlio .students. . ^ 

✓ 

^*anv. ac'riristrators have }cGn unvdlling to attempt Career Education 
because of a lack of spoclfic infornation and experiences related to 
thc^ Career Kducation concept. Robert Worthim/ton, Associate CopmiJ>sioner 
for Adult, ^'ocational, and Technical 'Education, articulated his concern 
for the lack of Career Education information and experiences provided to 
administrators ;f supervisors, and counselors v;hich h^ "tenSod to per- 
petuate in<)ceouate coordination of resources, a dicfhotomy between -State ^ 
DGpartments^of education and institutes of hiaher education-, poor 



utilization of available supp\ort from business, industry and -the conimunity 

* and an iribalance m strategxes selected to implement. priorities, 

Educators, parents) and the public are becoming increasingly con-- 
« ' r . 

cerned^abou^ the need tq. provide accurate and complete information and 

meaningful experiences to students a^out occupational and educational 
Alternatives. Although edXacators are usually not concerned with atti- 
tudes concerning occupations per se, they are concerned with behavior 
modification related to c^cademxc skills pecessary in most occupations. 

According to Bandura,. "the development of *^eneficial attitudes is 
ogben reaarded as a major objective of social change endeavors." He 

J I- ^ - ' \ .. • 

further • points out that it is assumed that a correlation exists between 

/ ■■ • * ^ ' ' \ 

the attitudinal'<5omain and subsequent -actions ♦ Yet in light of Lhis 

* 

objective, Toffler states that "the more 'crucial the question of x^alues '* 
(attitudes)* becomes, the ^ less willing our present schools are to ^r§pple 
with it. It is no 'wonder that millions^o'f young people trace erratic 
pathways into the future, ricocheting this way and that like unguided 
missiles."^ , ' ^ ' 

Students posse's^s a vast repertoire of behavior vrfaich reflects 
attitudes al:)Out occupations and education. Many of these attitudes 
are based, however, on inadequate information and experiences acquire<^ 



— — . — .. . ^ . 

■^Robert M. Worthih^tbn , Comprehensive Personnel Deve lopment For 
Career Education , (A discussion paper prepared for the Fourth Annual 
J^eadership Development Seminar for State Directors of Vocational Edu- 
cation, September 1971, LasVegas, Nevada) d. 3. ' ^ 

- ' • '/ 

Albert Bandura, Principle s of Behavior Modification (New York: 
Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, Inc., 1969) , p. 595. > ' 

■^Alvin Toffler, Future Shgck , _ (New York: Random House, Inc., 
1970) , p. «69. . , . * 



% 

from misguided socialization agents. The process cf socialization 

\ ■ 
(learning attitudes and values) has for the most part in the past come 

about unintentionally. Attitudes about occupations and education have 

been formed through incidental learnina whicn has often been based on 

inaccurate or faiilty information* But even with inaccurate or faulty 

information the'youth of today seem to possess a high degree"^ of sophis- 
s . • - ' ^ "a 

tication. Today *s students do not appear to be as naive as- the students 
*. . * - 

of the past* Even so, tho.usands of students graduate from high school 
e^ch *year lacking a useful education. 

'Addressing this point Commissioner Mar land states^ that the students 
"are the unfortunate inmates, in mo^t instaKpes ,1 of a curriculum that is 

nor' t 



neither fish nor fowl, neither taculyVocational Aor truly academic. We 



call it general education. I suggest <fje get rid of it.V 

In the agrarian society o£ the American Nation in former years, 

adult c04.es were quite visible.' Large extended families provided uncles, 

aunts, grandparents, parents, and others the young to imitate. 

Small factories and businesses ^ere often found in the Tiome. The youth 
t 

were s\irrounded by and involved in work activities which pr<^vided/the 
knowledge and experience upon which attitudes were formulated. 

In the past, educated and literate employees were desired but by 
.no means essential. Some of the greatest industries in^ the^'Wited States 
in the past were administered principally by men who could not speak 



•^^Sidney P. Marland, Jr., Career Education Now, (|An address at the 
Convention at the National Association of Secondary School Principals, 
January 1971, Houstqn, Texas) p. 4. 



English.^ However; the developirent cf a highly sophisticated body of 
science and experience in its application has resulted in rare occurrence 
of such phenomena . * ' - 

Changes in American society have^virtualW eliminated the cradi- 
tjona] *ipetiOd of graining kr^owledge and experience upon which attitudes 
and subsequent occuoational decisions are facilitated. If stvdents 
who comprise the emerging labor '"force are to be viable? '-members ox 

o 

society, it is important that thpy ^systematically be provided with the 

knowledge and exoerrence upon whi/6h future occupational decisions ^can 

/ ^ 0 

be based., ' . 

The need for innovative educational programs in a period of itiassive 



o 

O 



technological change has long feean recognized,^ Galbraith observed that 
youth has been excluded from the labor market partly because of tne nara- 
ship of employment and partly to make way for education bpportu|iiti as . 
'Yet, , youth has not been pr.ovided with the education (at least in ftill . ^ 
a^d satisfactory measure) which the exemptio'n .from labor was designed to 
make possible.^- ' ^ * * 

Congress recognized the need for "new ways to create a bridge 

between school and earning a living for young people"^ by including 

- *■ *■ * ^ ~ 

a section on Exemplary' Programs and Projects in t^ e Vocational Educa- > 
tion Amendments of 1968. One method of carr^dng out the 'purposes of 
Part D, Section 142, is to establish innovative model programs "desrigned 



^ 

%ohn^enneth Galbraith, The Affluent Society , (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, ^958) p. 2^3'. 

^Galbraith, p. -262. ' -"^ . ' 

"^U. S, Congress, Vocational |:ducation Amendments of 1968, Public 
law 90-576, 90th Congress (1968), 17. 



I to. familiarize elementary and secoJldary school students witli the broad 

r^inge of ''occupations for which special skills are requi^ ^ ^ 

8 ' * 

'requisi+-es for careers in such occupations, ^ ^ 

Hansen suggests that present career education- practices in the 

schools have not kept pace with tiieoretical developments. Traditional 

metl>ods of providing career information (occupational information units, 

career ^a^, etcTT need-^o evaluated and possibly replaced by a sequen 

tial pro'g:-am, K-12. Hansen's suggestions are based .on changes inlvoca- 

ti^nal He^lopment theotry, the nature of. v/ork and itts meaning to the 

individual, and new inf^'^-mation retrieval technology. The following are 

suggested examples of experience^^that may be included in career educa- 

tiori: (1) ciecis ion-making experiences, (2) i^tidustrial and educational 

vi , (3) counseling, (4) "^careeif games, (5) simulated decision- laking 

experiences, C^t periodic visits to career guidance cente^rs, (7) 'periodic 

career cohferences , (8). job site visit^, (9) reinforcement models,^ (10) 

"... ■ ' ^ 9 ^ - ^ 

staff career specialities, and (11) student career logs. 

According to Commissioner Mar land, ' 

It IS flatly necessary to begin to construct a sound, 
systematized^elationship between education and work, 
a system which will make it standard practice to teach 
every student about occupations and the. economic enter- 
prise, a- system' that will mSxJcetly increase carreer ^ 
.options open to each individua3,^^d encible us \o do a 
, better job than ^^7e have been doing of meeting the 



poWer needs of this country 



J 



man- 



Congress , 18. 

>^ 9 



Lorraine S. Hansen, » "Tlieory intO/^-^r^ctice: A Practitioner ^^ooks 
at Career .Guidance in the School 'Cu^^culum, " Vob^tionaJ Guidance 
Quarterly- , Volume 16, No, (December 1967), 97-^0(3. 

' 10 ' ' ' - - , . , 

,^ S* P. Marland, Jr. , Career Education - More- Itian ^-A^Name,/ (An 

address before the State Directory of Vocational -Education, May ^ 

1971,. Washington, D. C.) p,6. 



6 



Ir J* e of sociological changes and the resulting ramiJi cations 
for the individual. in today's society and vast tedmological advances 
which leave many (to use Toffler*s terminology) in a state of "future 
shock" makes it imperative that school administrators become knowledge-- 
able about alternative methods of providing relevant education for the 



youth of the Nation 

/ • * 

Based on/ this rationale, the institutes were designed to: 

<[l. Define career education, provide strategies for implementation, 
and investigate cost artd effectiveness o,f career education. 

2. Demonstrate the -developmental relationship of career awareness, 
career orientation, career' exploration, and career preparatory 
education . . . * 

3, Provide information concerning curricula development, correla- 
ting curriculum, and teaching strategies suggested in career 
education . 

A. Provide experiences related to administration, articulation, 
and pablic relations in career education, . 

... y X 

^ 5. .Provide experiential activities with commerically produced ^ 

* resource materials, which can b*^ utilized by teachers and * . 

students . * , ^ 

"i * 

I • 

6/ Formulate models and strategies upon^ which local schools may 
conduct prograi!\s of c^afeer education. 

The program schedule for the fiv/S institutes was as follows; 

^ Moncjay: 

Task ai.l Procesfe^^ ' '/ 

,Defini<^ion of Ckreer Education. 
Strategies for Implementing Career Education 
Costs of Career Education 
Effectiveness of Career Education 
Card'er Education Model 

tfueaday: ^ \ 

Lincoln County Exemplary Model 
Lincoln County Resource Units ^and Bibliography 
Industrial Arts Role in Career Education 




\ 



Wednesday: ^ * ' * ♦ 

Cognitive/ Affective, and Psychdmotor Objectives , 
The Emerging Role of^J^i^^^ce ^d Counseling 

Thursday : ' \ * ^ 

AdminxstraUion, Arti julation, land Public Relations 
^ Career Survey Hodol ( 
Curriculum Development ^ ' 
Career Education Delivery System 

Friday: 

Designing Models and Developing Strategies 
. Organizing and Conducting Workshops * 
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The activities related to the institutes covered a three month period* 
The following chart indicates the time period and activities involved. 



May 1 May 15 May 25 . June 19 June 23 June 26 June 30 



H 



M 



July 17 July 21 ^Tuly 24 July 28 .Aug 7 Aug 11 Dec 15 



A. Applications Received and Reviewed 

B. Applicants Notified 

C. Pre-planning ^ 

D. Charleston Institute 

E. Pre-planning 

F. Princeton Institute 

G. ^^i*ri--planning 

H. ^ Glep Dai^ Institute 

I. *Pr^>planni^g 

J. Keyser Ins&tute 

K. Pre-planniifg 

L. Clarksfeurg Institute 

M. Final Report Prepared 



The attendance areas for the institutes are indi cared on the West 
Virginia map in Figure 1. * The institute^sites anek, dates were as follows: 



Charleston Institute: 
Princeton Inr:titute; 
Glen Date Institute t 
Keyser Institute: 
Clarksburg Institute; 



June 19 - June 23 
June 26 - June 30 
July 17 - July 21 - 
July 24 - July 28 
August 7 ~ August 11 
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by 

'IJaomas u . Woodall 



.a.iy voruT.hilG innovative progr^ fail Docause of inauoq^ato attor.cxon 
t .1^ ..UTirn relf^cioiiLi cr process phase of the project. AlLliough \echnical 

..li'^onftaL- '.ria?- C'.: oncnti are often highly functional ana relevant, rfx^jcoy^r. ^ 
j-rlM-ns nay ii^tej^vciie t'-^ Liiniraiz-e tlie potential .Hffoctiv^ne.ss 'o^ ^--^ 

I/i order to avoid ciis ;j?.rrier'to program implementation, a cluai approach 

/ 

designee^ to foe on Loth human relations 'and technical skill oieLenfcs WcuS 



<jf ;ua X u Lc L r u 
\ 



*o f1v:/t uay of lite institutes ^waa devr'b;d to gjccx^uj 

-.l..inq, and comnuaications • Jxporireii^^l si tua-.-^oii- v/';r*,. 

- p..*r *;x-jj.pa!iif; z<j be involvon in ana ic^hi^i first u.n'i 

^ " \ & 

':in. :t:;; J.^orceptions , and c6n:nuni'jatiOi... / / 

\ ^ 

" ui'Uted Li..erci!30s -.oke utilx:':cc .in ^ if'f'i? iMi - i..;i.i- 

\ 



ircf^^-Jc^.o , t!*u film *x,ic\l^/o of the An.>*ol ^or' •7;jr> ii i.t-lir-ed. 



\ 



JL 



) 



\ 



"TluMxas it. . ^'^oouall and LeVur.c 



v)lson, L due at ion for U-'ai;. *y : _ 

^"7*.?:,^^^^ -or ac <- 1 Orleutaciofi in Oaruor Jiiducutio/* • nx-tiitin jton, West 



I. One-way CEC Exercise 

* t 

A. Background information on Career Education, Studeniis grace le vels 
K-6 revive .occupational exoariences through the existina suhjecc ^reas of 
social studies mathematics, language , arts, , science, and fine art:^, Tna 
objective of career av;areness education is to x-^ovide occupational and j ^ 
educationa*! experiences which wiil develop .the student's skills, attitudes, 
and knowledge and result in a greater awareuess of the occupational options 
available to the student in the world of v;ork. 



Through a process called curricul*_im correlation, occupational and 



a ted to 



educational experie^ices are intVoduced^ through a suij^e :;^svhich is rei 
the ^cc^patio^ requirements (academic skiUs) . The /tuc^ of aJ. occu^tior 
is 1 fi traduced, v/hejce mterj^sC can be stimulated* " ^ 

: ■ .'. '--s . •■' ■ J ■ •■ 

The mejiliods or techniques used to provide students witn '<;»ccupaLiohaI 



knovAedge and -"expendnces are il) Field experieiices to business, i^fcdus tri ^1 , 
and governmental institutions, ^2) Simulation and/or hands-on activities of 

c 

cognitive, affective, and psychomotor nature inciu%Lna paoer and nencil 
simulcK;ion, rg^^ playing, and experiences W2th employers, .-3} .Manipulative 
activities such as painting, drawing, printing, sewmg, sawing, hcuTOT^ering , 
s an dmg , etc. ( 4 ) Res ou r ce role mode 1 s re p re sent i"n g the fa mi 1 y , commun i t y , 
business, industry, and government, (5) Multi-media activitit^sj such as books, 
films / slides, visuals, audio taues, video ta^-es . organic-. Licnal publicatibns 
etc, (6) Al^ilxlIJ^^and aptitude assessmeiX of informal classrooia activities 
and formal testing,^?) Guidance awd counsel ing 'by classroom teachex's on a 
daily basis and occasionally by school counsc?tors, (8) Interijersonai inter- 
action through lectures, discussions, rjanels, etc., and (9) uccr.pational 
resec^ch in tlie classroop\ library and in the community. 



J 



I 

! 

] 



1 
j 
1 
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S^icl'; :ne aeirionr ".i-M-sl . rrorr ch C-i-iO [.art Lci^ants , 



" . Allow T.j^tO for a cOmplLt-.' d 



XI lai.aticii, quL-£:\,ims, oi.sv/^rs, and 
Lsd'^sicrV. cf the CEC bx* rC2SC. 



Divide Lir. : r:^r ULci£'-irri.;D Inf gr.:>tips '^f 0-10 i^^orl-^. Pr.^vxdo cno 
doKcnst^ato/ for oich oroap. 

Prc'^cb loncij cU'.li sheet c^f pap^r f ! r each paLtici ar.^. |^ 



< 



Ux\L' \'Uiy CLC txoroiso 

The ';r^\o,> ri^-o tolv- that tx^H u^>!n< ni^lraU-! v/ilx prcvi^^o th^m 
v.'ith :MJccti;.*i/ f • dra^.;irKj a ser/as ct! circles.. Taco particip'int^i 
axY: to :epr^ducu these ciirl' s according tc bh^:^ directions 
'■i-.^ 1 by che demonstrator- 

Vhe p. t':--.^jp .r.ts r. z ti- cisk any quosti:u:ii 'cr talK to^ ar.y 

wti ^1 T wf UV2 gLOup^ 

'ilie i^: >i.'b-*:ratt *: m";y nr^t *f'V/ the pirticit ante the drav;ings. 

-"ti. t.i .y-y *' illjv.ti^.to '.^ji Ati n-ihips u'lth hii^ 



ajL ti t';.r >n iL denwi;v iL^t'. i^'^ i; :V-' r^^C'j^vr.d tlioroutj^i 

'..^ ' t. :*.,^, a'i 1 dtn :;:-.rat.*»^ ^ir^ as^k*"! t.- pr^c-^cd 
't.:, tr; ;tj ^ ns £."a' the aiio-z^-y O'J r;x^: . vi^.?. , 

^\ AJ.1 ^jrour.s' sh.ull c 'm]^].^tu iht^^r.- - vi • CKC Lx-r«i^c as quickly 
.5 p^o. itlo* All yr' up:.^ s*4^ tZ " fir.ish ici^r e:q"laining the 

— 

J\ftsr all n.oups' hnvc fir.^^lwl or,c-^'ay CEC Exercise, 'ihe 

t.-^-^tC'*- [m a gicup o 1 scuri .i.n ;o-£:.i ^11) v•cy^rG the pa.-rticipcii^ts. 
pap li'^. shryald diTav; ic -s.>nj^ v;hy the participants* mbdels 

lo r.: t k lA:^ the ur . i -^y th. . demons Lra tor . The dincussio.; 
iihoul : iJG in terns oi hc^ ^h-.^ ; .^rM c s par^ 1 s fp-^i. oL^out one-v.-ay 
'jojiupunxcati t^ns * 

J.2, Dcmoniitrat.'^>:& may sommarjze '"lUi t.v. fr.lP.ving. 

B. OnG-'i'c y c')L-mU!ue::t'i .-i. ; 'i^j iljy jei?^ a.jc^irato. 

C. Dno-'Pay c<^ 'n'unii, ..t ; . j . -^^^'Lilly ujiU-jL'}. mq. 
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One-Way .CEC^.Exercise ^^'^^ " < 

Career Awareness Mul|:i-djk.sc^line Model, K-6 

Not:e: The inner^ circles represent j^e teaching strategies or procedures 
utilized to provide realistic learning experiences." They are (1) ability 
and-aptitude assessment, (2) field experiences, (3) guidance and counsell- 
ing, (4) interpersonal interaction,' (5) manipulative activities, (6) 
multi -media activities, (7) occupational ' research , (8) resource role models, 
and (9) simulation and/or hands-on experiences. 



r 



II. Two-Way CEC Exercise 

% 

A. Background Information on Career Exploration (Cluster Concept) 

In the lower high school levels, the clxisteT: concept approach may 

be utilized to provide entry level knowledge, skills, and attitudes 

in a'large"t^umber of occupations within selected clusters. 

Criteria for the selection of an occupational cluster are as o 

follows: (1) The cluster should include occupations related in 

terms of duties, materials, finished products, or services performed, 

(2) The cluster should possess a la3?ge breadth of occupations 

requiring various skills, attitudes, and* knowledge'. 

The criteria for selecting occupations wiishin the cluster are as 

follows: (1) The occupation should 'provide good future employment 

opportunities. (2) The occupation should provide for entry level 

employment after completion of one's formal education, (3) The 

occupation should allow for advancement through successful on-the- 

job-training or additional education. (4) The occupation should 

be of such a nature that numerous, skills , attitude's, and knowledge 

are necessary for successful performance in the occupation. 

Entry level tasks for the occupations meeting the above criteria 

are identified. The tasks are analyzed to detena\ine the common elements 

in the areas of skills, attitudes, and information, , ^ - 

The commonalities (elements common to all of the occupations) are 

taught in the total. group situation. The introduction of the cluster^ 

of occupations should begin witli the commonalities. Following the 

in^troduction, students are divided into occupational groups within 

... 

the cluster. After the student has experienjed numerous activities 



and developed some job entry skills, he moves to a second occupation. 
This rotation procedure is followed until the students have experienced 
activities in all of the occupations offered in a cluster.^ 

Individualized instrxictional packages may be utilized for selected 
occupations within the^cluster. The instructional units should 
inclMde behavioral obje^e(s)., diagnostic instrument (s ) , learning 
activities, instructional resources, monitoring inst_^ment(3) , and 
achievement instruments* 



H * ui ro c t i on s J'or Thu ' Two - vv\ ly Cr. C rJxo r c i so 
i* SeJect ono demv)nstrauor from each, 0-10 participants. 

2. Provide these demonstrators with the backyrouiia j nfcnnafcion , 
allow time for cx complete explanation, qu5^jions, answers, tod 
discussion of uhe CEC Exercise. 

3. Div2d(3 tfte partlci pantii 3 rA: o"' groups of 6-3 people. Provide 
'one dononstrator for oad* group. 

4. Proviao a pon'c3 J , l:r( - \\\r>o.r Js^^ c«Tc;i particjpant in all 
aroup.:;. r.alX;j^^^,r- pa:\;r . 'ivo- Way Cx; ]::NortJ.so 

Career I'xplorati on Cluster Concept 'Model / 'd-\\K 

5* The gioups are toiu that the demonstrator will provide them. 

v;ith directions for drawing a series bf circles, 'i'ne participants 

are to )^>roduco tliese circled .jccord-MKj to the dircciions 

given by the dem<onstrator. ^ - ^' 

6, The participaacs may ask as many rnies t ions . a^^ vdesircd and the 
demonstrator can provide as many answers and as much detail as 
needed by the par;u ci ]xuits . * ' 

7. The demonstrator may not show the participants Lhc^ drawiiios. 

5. The demo]>strator may illustrate relati onshij^s with lus hands. 

^K' /J tv^r ^Aii \i;ti ; nr.d o.omons uracorr; aavo rebjived thorou(Ui 

3 n-^» t) uc:} i(^»i , {.•> Kostralor^ arc asked to proceed with 

instructions for tiiO two-^/ay Ci:C liKercise 

■ 

IC. All groups should complete the two-way CEC' n:xercise as quickly 

as possible. All groups should finish pr:.^r to explaining the 
Career Exnlora^ion Mo<iel. 3 

'i 

11. After all groups have finished the two-way CIlC rOxercisO, the 

demonstrator (in a. group discussion scs.^ion) viev;s the participants 
papers. He should draw out reasons why the participants' models 
may look better tha:i riie ones drawn jn the one-way CEC Exer^se, 
The discussion should be in tor^.^ of how the participants feel 
about two-way commun * carionr ar op] nsod to one v/^y conmunictaions . 




Two-Way CEC Exercise 
Career Exploration ClitS'ter Concept Model, 9-12 



^ote: The inner* circle represents ti>e con^n elements found in a 
cluster of occupations. The outer circl^ represent specific occupa 
which require specific knowledge, skills ^ and attitudes. 



CAREER EDUCATION PRINCIPLES 
by 

LeVene A, Olson 



• Career Education is a process of systematically providing elementary, 
secondary, post-secondary, and adulr learners with meaningful experiences 
in academic, general, and vocational s.ubjects. These experiences focus 
on helping learners become viable individuals who are capable of making 
accurate choices concerning future careers. 

To facilitate this process/ the following principles' are of major . 
importance: ' ■ ' ^ \ 

1. The value of academic skills and their relationship to career 
success and satisfaction must, be vividly illustr^ated, 

' ■ - ■ / 

2. Complete and accurate self understanding with emphasis on the 
importance of career * decisions muy;er be continuously emphasized. 



The value, dignity, and importance of each learner myst be con- 
tinuously reinforced. 




4. An activity centered functional , approach to lesirning rpcst be 
utilijied to illustrate , abstract theory. 

5. An open environment which is student centered must permeate the 
classroom, 

< 6. The cooperative interaction among people significant to^ the stu- 
dent must be encouraged, ' _ * 



7. The value, dignity, and lmfcrt,ances of all work must be contin- 
uously emphasized, ^ ^ 

8. The concept that occupations d careers are dynamic rather than 
static must be emphasized. 

9* The relationship betv/een sociological factors (leisure time 
activities ^ and occupations must be illustrated, ' . 



10. 



The value of acquiring etitry-level occupational skills appro- 
priate to the student's career objective must be emphasized. 



CAREER EDUCATION-BOON OR BOONDOGGLED 



BY 

Alton C. Crews 



Ebbs and flows of educational" innovations 'rose and fell with our 
nation's social, economic and political concerrrs during the decade of 
the sixties. As we move into the seventh decade of the twentieth century, 
school people continue, to analyze and ingest events of the recent past to . 
determine .their implications .for the education of America's youth. 
Emerging from the ferment of the sixties are several major educational 
thrusts that may well determine school decisions and expenditures for 
vears to come. Identifiable influences that are emerging are: efforts 

\ 
1 

to make public education more relevant and meaningful to the needs arid 
interests of the learner; this, accompanied by a public cl'amor for increased 
effeciency in the operations of public schools, compose a dual mandate from 
the sometimes fickle citizenry that ultim'ately determine the tune that the 
educational fiddler produces. Pedagogical, change, though widely acclaimed 
during the past decade, and frequently enticed by carrot-dangling ' federal 
financial incentives, may not have produced hoped for improvements. 

Dysfunction of the public school's program is frequently credited with 
ailments that beset our societ-'. Dropouts, vandalism,, absenteeism, and 
excessive failures are symptomatic of the lack of relevance in school 
' offerings. ''Many of today's graduates of the high school's "General and/or 
academic curriculum" are finding it increasingly difficult to secure 
employment. It is estimated that some 2h million students each year term- 
inate formal education through high school graduation, or college and high 
school dropout prior to graduation. Few of these young, people pbssess 
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adequate skills to enable them to enter the labor market. Less than c:\e 
of four high school graduates have been enrolled in vocational education 
programs. Perhaps then/ those of us in education should not become 
indignant and defensive when the schools arc accused of being dysfunctional 
and irrelevant for many of today's youth, 
I Unfortunately/ we have drifted, either deliberately or inadvertently, 

^ • into school programs referred to as college prep, or vocational. This ^ 

pedagogical dichotomy has resulted in placing labels on^youngsters with 
I resulting value judgments - the college preparatory student^being 'prestigious 

and highly approved while the vocational, ^a^tudent is tolerated But not held 
I in the highest esteem. All too frequently the so-called vocational student 

i^ a reject from the college preparatory curriculum and comes to vocational 



{ 
I 
I 
I 
I 



I 



preparation programs as a second choice with a bruised 'self-image. The 
age old complaint that vocational schools become "dumping grounds" for the 
ne^er-do-well academic reject, certainly has some validity. But, must this 
be so? Is it not possible to design school programs that provide students 
with a humane orderly, and prestigious path tc the world of work much in 
the same fashion we now afford the college bound? After all, most able 
bodied and mentally capable persons will at some point in their lives assume 
the role of a producer of goods or services. For some, this entrance into 
the labor market will come when tliey drop out before high school graduation. 
While others will seek employment at the conclusion of high school, and a * 
smaller group will begin their caieers at the conclusion of baccalaureate 
and post graduate college programs. But all have one thing m common - they 
go to work. Yet, much of our public school program fa-.ls to recognisjo this 
obvious fact, and continues to attemp to prepare an excessive number of 
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students for college as rhough this were an end within itself* These 
concerns have generated a growing interest in what has come to be known 
as Career Education* 

Commissioner of Education, Sid Marland, generally considered to be the 
originator of the Career Education concept, has deliberately refused to 
define the term. Preferring instead, to let a definition emerge from the 
grass roots as programs spring up across the land. Commissioner Marland, " 
has, however, characterized Career Education as an effort to "eliminate 
the separation of things vocational from things academic." Career education, 
according to Marland, is for the "attache case professions as well as the 
lunch" box job holder*" The artificial dichotomy labeling students as 
partakers of academic or vocational educational fa^e is removed. Darrel 
Ward and Edward Fex'guson in a paper recently presented to the American 
Vocational' Association defines Career Education as "an education plan for 
all students which fully integrates academic or basic knowledge and skills 
with the total spectrum of occupational preparation, thus providing relevance 
to all education by placing the central focus and emphasis upon preparation 
for life's career role." The U. S* Office of Education distinguishes Career 
Education from vocational education in the foTi^wing meinner: (1) Career 
education is a comprehensive educational program focused on careers* It be- 
gins with the entry of the child into a formal school program and continues 
into the adult years, (2) it involves a^piT^tudents , regardless of their 
post-secondary plans, (3) career education involves the entire school 
program and the resources of the community, (4) career education infuses 
the total school curriculum rather than providing discreet, high profile 
"career education" blocks forced into the curriculum, (5) it unites the 



student, his parents, the school, the community, and employers in a cooper- 
ative educational venture, (6) career education provides the student with 
information and experiences representing the entire world of work, ^^^"^^ 
supports the student from initial career awareness, to career explorStJon, 
career direction - setting, career preparation an€ placement, and provides 
for placement follow-through, including re-education if desired, (8) career 
education is not a synonym for vocational education; but, vocational prep- 
aration is an integral and important' part of a total career education system. 

If career education is to become operational, there seems little hope 
for it to assume the form of a new course to bo forced into an already over- 
crowded curriculum,. A mere feasible curriculum strateqy seems to be to 
infuse career education experienqes and materials into existing subject 
content disciplines. Infusion can succeed where addition may lead to 
failure* Through the infusion process, the career education theme is care- 
fully woveri into the total fabric of the curriuclum. Such a system will have 
a functiona"! unity that can bring relevance to the curriculum that will 
serve both the learner and the society in which he lives. Only time vill 
tell whether career educators are successful in their efforts. 

In the Cobb County, Georgia Career Education model, the elementary 
part of the model prc^ros^}? to teach an awarencf.s of careers to students 
in qradv-is 1 'th.o^uqh R«>lu playina, sinudation , f.iclfJ tripj^ , resource 

ptrucnis, an-l liai^ii on *\f't i v i cic-^s urt- oinjU-oyed a^s tcachino methods in 
integrating cai'cor awdrenc^s conccptvS in all subject disciplines. Broad 
clusters' of occupations, 15 in number, cchposp the content of the program. 
These occupational clur^lprM arc constrnciion, manufacturing, trans^^or- 
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business and office, marketing and distribution, communications and media, 
hospitality and recreation, personal service, public service, healthy 
consiimer and homemakmg, fine arts, and humanities, Local^occupations from 
each cluster are studied by- all srudents in activity units utilizing the 
techniques mentioned above. Again, it must^be emphasized that awareness 
of and knowledge about occupations is the objective of the elementary career 
educational model. ^ 

Cobb County's middle school program is built aroumd exploration and 
orientatior^still little empahsis being placed on teaching specific voca- 
tional skills. Using industry and businesses irn the community as learning 
laboratories, the student gets brief hands-on experiences and learns first- 
hand what working conditions are like ^for the worker on several jobs. In 
the intermediate school , the* student narrows his exploration from 15 
occupational clusters to 3 or 4 clusters in which he has specific interests. 
Job visitation and exploration is accompanied by group guidance activities 
designed to. acquaint the learner with his own career iAterest , vaspirations , 
and aptitudes. Economic awareness^ of the free-enterprise system and skills 
in decision making are plroyided in the ''middle school program. 

Exposed to career awareness programs in the elementary schools and 
provided exploratory work -experience in the middle school, the student 
now progresses to the senior high school where he^ is given the option of 
job preparation program. Subject areas are tied in with occupational 
information in one or more clusters of work. At the conclusion of the 
preparation program,, the school provides aid in job placement,^ enrollment 
in baccalaureate programs, or continuation in post-high school technical 
training. Such a structtiral sequence of learning activities spanning 
awareness" in the early grades , exploration in the middle grades and 



preparation for work or further training, along with job placement in the 
senior h^igh school, seems to o^,fer the humane pa^th to the world of work 
that was mentioned at the outset of this presentation as being one of the 
desirable -objectives of career .educati^.- 

Re-training teachers and producing or securing appropriate teaching 
materials are essential first tasks in tooling up for career education. 
It has been Cobb County's experience that preparing elementary teachers 
to fulfill their new role has proven to be more successful than has efforts 
to re-direct .the teaching process of the subject-centered secondary teacher. 
Motivating guidance couselors to devote as much time to placing students on 

A 

jobs as they do in helping them gain college entrance may pose an obstacle. 
Removing clerical and administrative minutia from the counselors list of 

responsibilities has aided, however, in inducing couselors to p^^ovide job 

J 

placement services. 

Initial or "start-up" cost for implementing career ecRication constitutes 
a significant outlay funds. Once this financial hurdle is crossed, 
however, operational costs exceed only slightly traditional program costs. 
Once teachers are trained, materials purchased or developed, and vocational 
preparation courses broadened to include most students, only , the latter 
continues as an expanded cost* 

Certain cautions for the would-be career educator may be in order. 
Certainly, c^e who would venture out onto the uncharted seas of career 
education may find himself the target of critics who would label him as 
anti-intellectual. Proponents of the traditional classic academic 
curriculum will he quick to claim that academic vigor and intellectual 
vigor are being sacrificed on the altar of pragmatism. Cobb*s expedience. 
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though of short duration, do'^s not support this contentioxi.\ Some will 
question the federal intrusion into curriculum planning, since the U. S. 
Office of Education has been the principal proponent and a major fund 
supplier for early career education efforts. A word of caution to the school 

administrator who is reluctant to give up decision-making prerogatives. 

i. > 

Since the community servies as a laboratory in career education programs, 

< 

the buisnessman, the Entrepreneur , and the doctor, lawyer, and 
Indian Chief, must be taken into partemship in the educational process - 
No longer can the school administrator, alone, make the educational decision. 
Finally, can and will tlie communi,ty serve continually as an educational 
laboratory? Will local businesses and industries be willing to provide 
its facilities and personnel on a permanent basis to the career education 
program? Again, only time will tell if the private sector of the economy 
is v;illing and able to shoulder this new responsibility. 

CAREER EDUCATION - A boon or boondoggle? • Is career education truly 
an educational refor^a movement, or just another of^a long list of educa- 
tional fads that will fade quietly into oblivion after having its brief fling? 
Many think not. Certain conditions exist that cause many to believe that 
career education is a durable and lasting concept that will eventually change 
the publj^c school program in a significant manner* The move to make career 
awareness a common learning for all has widespread public support. The 
purposelessness that characterizes so much of * our school program is forcing 
educators to seek curriculxim relevancy. Certainly career education is in 
the early stages of metamorphosis and has not yet assumed its final shape. 
Bits and' pieces ^xist in hundreds of school d' ricts across America* These 
must be field tested, evaluated and synthesized into a workable whole before 
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the claim that career education is an educational reformation holds any 
validity. Yet, at the same time, career- education just possibly could be '< 
the vehicle that wiU bring a badly needed restructuring of the public 
schools program. Let's at least give it a reasonable chance to be an 
■educational boon, rather than hastily relegating it to the boondoggle 
scrap-pile . 
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Tip; LINCOLN COUNTY EXEMPLARY MODEL 
by 

Herbert B. Ho Is te in 

\ 

This paper describes the Exemplary Program conducted in Lincoln 
County, West yirginia. Specifically, this paper Addresses itself to the 
following topics: goals, objectives, assimilation, program levels, suppor- 
tive services, inservice training, community services, vocational preparation, * 
evaluation, and clusters. ? 

"\ * 

GOAL NUMBER ONE \ 

To provide broad occupational orifnkation at the elementary and 

secondary school levels so as to increas^^stjk&ent awarenes? of the range of 

options open to them in the world of v;ork» 

Career Awareness ' 

General Objective 

To provide an instructional system designed to present occupational 

information to children in grades 1-6, 

Specific Objectives 

(a) To provide students with occupational information to make them 

aware of the meaning of work and its importance to them and society • 

(b) To provide experiences in which the world of work is presented 
in a manner that is realistic and appropriate to the student's 
state of development. 

(c) TO inform students about the multitudes of occupational opportunities. 

(d) To present tp students a realistic view of the world of work and 
encourage them to consider their -.own abilities and limitations. 

(e) To provide students with basic information about major occupational 
fields . 
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(f) To stress the dignity in v/ork and the fact that every worker 
performs a useful function. 

(g) To visit local busine^es"^'^:id^ n dus tries to get a first-hand 
view of the "world of work'*- 

Career Orientation* 

General Objective 

To establish m grades "^-S a curriculum which will assist the studeht 
to acquire such knowledge of the characteristics and function, the djaties ^ 
and rewards of the occupational families within w^ich his choice will 
probably lie. . • 

Specific Objectives . • • 

(a) To give students an understanding cf the knowledge and skills 

basic to the broad spectrum of the occupational families* 

>-(b) To provide the student with a guide to educational and 

occupational requirements cf different jobs. (occupational 

families'^ 

(c^ To assist the' student m acquiring a technique of analysis of 
occupational infcrmataon and to analyze such mfom^aticn before 
making a tentative choice, 

(d) To stress habits and attitudes which are needed for successful 
and continued employment. 

(e) To provide students; with experiences designed to^ develop an 

\ 

awareness and self-realisation that leads to the^ selection of 
the appropriate care;er: v/ith realistic aspiration levels- 
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Career Exploration 

General Objective 

To provide students in grades 9-10 experiences that will enable them 
to make realistic occupational choices ^ experiences in working with othersr 
and understanding of the psychological aspects of work as it relates to 
thfcir o\it temperaments, personalities, and values. 

Specific Objectivos 

(a) To inform students about occupational and educational opportunities 

at all levels, 

(b) ^-^:^5^rovide students nor f in Lshing high school with informatioR 

related to the opportmiity to enter and occupational training 
program an<5/or employment. ^ 

(c) To provide students with knowledge in broad fields of work which 
will assist the individual in making long range vocational plans. 

(d) To provide "hands on" experience in various occupational fields 
o offered at the county vocational-technical education center. 
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te) To make the student aware of the continuous changes occurring 

in the world of work which necessitates continuing education or 
training in the various career areas* 

(f) To provide the student with information concerning other educational 

opportunities (colleges and other post-secondary prograr.is). 
GOAL DUMBER 

To provide work experience, cooperative education and similar programs 

* % 

Fiiaking possible a v;ide variety of offerings in many opcupational areas. 

General Objective * 

To expand present cxnd planned vocational program offerings to include 

(a) cooperative vocational programs to assist in removing the artificial 

barriers betv;een education and work, and (b) work-study programs designed 

to assist in need of earnings from such programs to commence or continue 

their enrollment in vocational education programs. 



specific Objoctivos ^..-^^ 

(a) Tc providri students vdth the backgjffxind necessairy to further 
tho.ir . carv-er preparation in post-secondary training programs. ^ 

(b) provide^ students with a salable skill necessary for job en try 

(c) ' To pro^^ida students with skills, attitudes and v%ork habits nec- 

Oi^sary for employment in cluster of closely, related occupatxons. 

(d) To increase student participation in programs due tc broadenk^ 
curriculum offerings made available through cooperative vocational 
eduction* ' , * 

(e) To provide economic assisto^Jice to those students in need of such 
assistance in -jr-^ez to remain in school and to continue their 

- enrollment in vocational education programs* 

(f) T.-) provide opportunities for learning by doing in actual work 

rituanions . ^ 

GOAL NUMBER THREE 

To provide, students not prcviouGly enrolled in vocational programs 

opportunities to receive job entry skills just prior to the time that 

they leave school. 

GENERAL 0BJECTI\7E 

To provide each student leavin<^ school opportunities for appropriate 
training — to develop jbb entry skills necessary for em.^-loyment* 
Spt::cific Objectivofi * 

• (a) T<>v4ntegrate vocational and academic instruction v;ith an 
.orientation toward jv b '.oipetence. 

(b) To adapt the occupational lovely of skill training to the 
' . abilities and aptitudes (vf the student. 

(c) To provide intensive suminor progiams for on try level skill 
devf^lopment. 
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\ /d) To provide oppor cum t lei for individually oriented vccatz^rai 
training. 

(e) To provide job orientation, work cbserva^icr and cn~the-iob 

training accavities , ' 

tf) To prcv-ide ]cb creation, ;)cb development, 70b pl acement^ ?.nd 

3ob-ccaching activities- , 
(g To provide ungraded instruction : -xpjLimr.-.t- with spi?'~i alized, 

technically rompetent inecructors c-^nd nst ru^t ;cna 1 p^ck^ges / 

to assist "svodents 1^. ccmpleti'^'g thr^ ;n?tr<icticnal prcgraiP on 

mtensifi^-d h^s'i^- 

GOAL NUMBER- FOUR * ^ , 

To provide intensive occupational guidan", 5^ and 'ounselmg during th% 

*» 

last years of schoc3 and for initial placement ail students at the 

completion of their sjbco::ng. 

General Objective 

To provide intensive vocational coup^elirg for or'^upacimal and 

educational dec:s lon-makrn-c ^r.d 10b l^icement 'se ^ vi re? for student? who 

are dropping out of -cbco' ^nd those\ gr.\df^s eleven and tw^"i<-e 

Specific Objectives 

(a? Tp prov:ide cppcr t:;ni t j 't^s fc? si'^denr s, * o lf-a::n more about- 

themselves, ways of working with others, and ps'y -bolrg i cal 

aspects of ^obs as they relate to their values/ persona: -ties , 

aptitudes, and abili'taes. 
(b) To provide sriidsnrs w:th mtcrmation regarding posl-se^.-^ndary 

career de^velopmenn oppo: turn les . 
ic^ To provide opportunities foe studerts ^ relate occupational 

aspirations to eci\-cstional goals. 
;d) To providf; stilder??:?- Wi tb oppor bum f i es to 'ie^-rlcp understanding 

of and make reaiisti''' career choices 
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To provide students with ascistanco in finding th•i^^ |ir«t job. 



• it) To pravicl*' school foJMjfe-up gervioes and opportuniti^ for 
te* -S-'.-^/'m-"''' ^Uo8n«nt on different jobs^ rejfcptry into trainii^g progarw, 

^ ' Jid participation in individu^ counseling and gr^up occupational 
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guidarice* 



A|i$ix*ilation into the^Bxisting Structure * tM«»^Hi^ 
The task assimilation into t*>e exirfein^j ed^q^ti^fW^ 



j, '^^^^'V^ ,and training of p^feiisionaL pexfwinn^;^ , 

^ '\8hops and injj^elryokCe training for teachers and A<3mini8tra$orS|^^P|^^ 
I ' • the curricn^, testing and .advising stude^, devei^ing curricula,, ' 

' ' ^ - niaterials, establishing schedixles, securing work stations, P^^^SP^"^ 
other activities related to adrjdnistration and supervision. • Within ti%e 
1 Lincola County school* systei^r the model, adopted for the reorganized curriculum 

. be oonsidered innovative* As such, Havelock*s npiel So^ planned change 

1 ^ - - ^- 

r - ^ was adopted. ^ 

' , .As one strategy for installation, exemplary staff identifiipd sqcial 

4 ' system within the county with particular emphasis upon the communication 



fre.quency and contact between individual families. * The purpa!(|p of studying 
this aspect of the county was to'J||pntify the educational, political, ecoi(f 
nomic, and social leaders. Educational leaders were asked to meet early 
in' the discussions in order to assist in the change in the theoretical 
fr»evoxk for the new curriculum de£|j|fn. Hhe following sequence of steps* 
have been followed: * 



^ ^'j^d G. Havelock, A Guide t^' Innovation . University of Michigan, 
liary 2C, 3971.' ' * X 
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Ident.1 f icaticn of legi tiraa 7er? 

\ 

Mee 1 1 ngs wi th t 1 3 nu r? 

i 

Meetings- of ail tP^rher?, ss^p'r-rv i ^^o ; ^ , ^i»*'d ddinir is t ra tor? 
Identi t -cation tr-upinc? nf-rrH 

Development rommi t: oe^ :.o prcdy nred^d -ur r } -^^^lurp , guides, 
materials -j;r.d schedules, by qi -^de ^*?^el grcupsy 
Wcckshcp held :c.' ne-achers and p,.r-.j,di3 i r. «f - i^en -pi lot 
school^ whet:_ the Car^.-^;: Ed'-- J-rvj-^rr wa? initiated tb;s 

faij. The VA/orkshcp^ f -- r :1 . r ^'.ed Ci-^gram assjirilsticn thrci:gh 
focusjng -.e-^^m buildtng ^3^^d -u . r,,^^ :■ r air dt] ^e icpment , . 
Ci edition, teaching »:JtiJt:s, la^ i -^'^^ ar 6 bJ-^d.ng of academic 

sub J e r t s : n to a c a ree / aw r r. c- s f rz.^, us , a^ d p 1 ann n g and 
admi n I s Mat ^ '^'e con *■ : ng^-'^^ -es 



The a mplementat lor strategy a iSv-; i.^.'.y^^d « -^quen^i^l phaSM:;g "> n of 
the caree r ^.e due r-.: lo?^ ^or:«*pt, vntb' gr-de? 1-6 ^>n.\ m^'o- ^d ^^he fall 
or 19~1, grades "'-8 sohvdV']r-d :\':r"spr:r^q . ^nd g^-ades 9-12 being 

brought jo at »:he beg^n^'ing of the 1 9 ^2- 3\^ch^ , i rir- 

Ca.e^r .Awaieness 

The edu-arional pr:,-gr2m fqr.the rirst '-^-rd secrrd gr^de^- beams w}th 
the immediate environment and gca bro-^der^ to encompass the large.r 

community environmt-n : The first gr-i^de '.h^^ld introduced to the wcrld 
of woik by investigating family. This i r^.'^rvci by studying workers 
v;ith whom he^ comes in "contacc. The sf^ :r.d qrader is iPtrcd'J'^ed to new 

and different kinds of workers in tn'c ccmmur.ry. ^-hise workers not in hxs 

i 2 

family or at schcCi. 



'L,ee i^3ws t ?:A.emcini ^ - y 



.■^pfjatmon i^.a^jL. . S>.nc;^i.c«, Spv-:irm-*., lvx.,s, J, 
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The educational program for grades 3 through 6 is designed to increase 

occupational horizons from the immediate environment to the larger community. 

Comparing and contrasting occupations in the immediate area to those found 

in other communities provide the child with an opportunity to become aware 

3 

of the encompassing nature of work. 

The activities learning approach continues to be the principal method 
of concept development for the active youngsters. Each concept is pre- ^ 
sented and re-enforced through meaningful activities suited to the physical 
and mental juaturity of the child in grades 3 through 6. In classes with 
high levels of deviation, such as handicapped and disadvantaged students, 
adjustments are necessary to facilitate internalizing functional occupational 
concepts . 

The third grade con*tinues the lower primary approach of total and small 
group activities under the leadership of the teacher* The fourth grader's 
efforts and interests are integrated into activity-planning providing for 
individual differences. The curriculum in grades 5 through 6 will include 
instruction and experience that will enable the students to develop positive 
attitudes toward work, identify and choose goals for themselves, and study 
occupational arenas in which they are' interested. 

Career Orientation 
The curriculum in grades 7 and 8 designed to give students a knowledge 
of the characteristics and functions, duties and rewards of specific clusters 
within a broad spectrum of occupational families. Youth at this age level 
have rather specific characteristics which suggest certain needs. For ex- 
ample, they have not had opportunities to explore their capabilities in 

^lec Lav:s, p. 07. 
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their capabilities m various areas under a variety yCf situations; tiiere- 
fore, they need opportunities to s^l f-aripraise th^xr emerging potentials, 

to analyze occupational information for decisions nakinq, to un^-erstand 

/ 

the importance of all types/of work, and tc learn the educa"tional and 
occupational requirements' of different [jobs. 

The curriculum organization m giv^ucs 7 and 8 v;ill be characterized 
by studying occupational clusters across content are'as- Tn addition to 
integrating the entire curriculum at the grades 7 and 2 around career 
orientation, two hours per v;eek in the eighth grade v/ill be used in 
studying the selected occupational clusters. These courses are to be ^' 
taught by present teachers at tho seventh and eighth grade levels. 

Career Expl^-iration 

The curriculum in grades 9 and 10 as characterized as exploratory* 

i 

This involves exposure to actual ^-^crk situations and. hopeful!|,y, 'hands- 
on*' experiences may be provided tiia^ are related to npecific occupational 
clusters. The instructicnal material s-ill be orqanized into units for 
more extensive study. Units for grades 9 and 10 will be selected from 
broad occupational areas* 

Career Preparation 
Three methods of student involvement will nako up tho curriculum 
in grades 11 and 12; (1) cooper^^tive work experieiu.e, (2) specific 
vocational courses, and (3) pre-prcfossional coursc^^s Th*.^ cooperative 
work experience will provide wcr.*. Ktationc m business and mdr.stry with 
related studies m the high sch^^l setting* The sj ov^j iir: vocational 
courses will x^^o^i^^ for study iu sprjcific content arear> with the innova-- 
tive opport'Uii ties for job "spir-.-of f ' at all levels ^vdthm tlie occupational 



The pre-professional courses will provide laboratory settings in v^ich 
salable skills will be practiced. All courses will be planned to pro-- 
vide for students with varying levels of learning abilities. 

Intensive Guidance and Skill Development 
For potential dropouts, dropouts, and high school graduates who 
have not acquired salable skills / provisions will' be made for intensive 
guidance, and skill development may be provided in summer clas^|^ or other 
times duririg the year appropriate to student needs. A continuec^^ assess- 
ment will be made of labor market trends in the area of occupational 
changes through the Department of 'Labor (West Virginia En^loyment Secur- 
ity Service) . The guidance and skill development will be held to a 
^high correlation with job potential. 

Following this intensive guidance and skill development, a follow- 
up study will be conducted on the job with counseling and job develop- 
ment ' training . Since Lincoln County traditi9nally is an area of high 
out migration, contracts will be negotiated with other school districts 
to make the necessary follow-up of students employed in oth^r counties, 
regions, and states when such units provide these services. 

Curriculum^ 

The curriculum has become tnuch more experience based providing * 
students with opportunities for field experiences, simulations of occu- 
pations, contact with actual role models of various occupational persons / 
and access to .a wide variety of multi-media occupational information.. A 
curriculum blending approach has been taken, with the traditional acad^ic 
subject ma\:ter areas organized around a career education theme, and using 
team teaching as a vehicle for implementation. The Lincoln County Career 



team teaching as a vehicle for implementation* The Lincoln County 
Career Awareness Curriculum Model emphasizes the student* s entering 
the program at any given point among the academic alternatives and career 
education elements on the basis of the results of his contact with a 
diagnostic instrument which assesses his occupational knowledge, skill, 
and attitudes. Throughout his involvement he will Have an opportunity 
to assess his acquisition of occupational knowledge fekills and attitudes. 
Throughout his involvement he will have an opportmiity to assess his 
acquisition of occupational- knowledge skills -and attitudes through the 
use of Achrevement Instruments which will ^d in identifying his abilities, 
aptitudes, needs, likes, dislikes v fears, interests, feelings, and values, 
with an opportunity for modification or re-cycling of his involvement in 
the curriculum if appropriate. Flexibility, involvement, and experience 
are the key elements in the current curriculum approach. 

Supportive .Services 
\ 

The program has basicly five segments. 

(1) Career awareness activities in grades 1-6. This segment can 

utilize a number of supportive services from within the structv. ;e of the 
Lincoln County School System, such as the health and social services 
furnished by the ESEA Program, including eye care, remedial health services 
and counseling and guidance on health, social, personal and educational 
concerns. Also for the disadvantaged, linkages v;ith the Department of 
Welfare will make that agencies resources accessible* The full range of 
multi-media occupational materials housed in the Lincoln County Demonstra- 
tion Center will also be available for use by elementary students* Also 
available for use will be a wide range of businesses and organizations 
which will provide resource persons and field trip visitation sites. 

Board of Education schcjol buses have been made available for field trip 

» ! 

transportation* * 
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(2) C c-i >nnc--irn activil-.i^s in ar,- '^e.- All the supprr • 

■•i.-cuGG^O a;br^'e 'al3 be :1vailaMe., Coimseling and guidance 
. - ■„ P^...^D1 si ?<"'' rrr;-. guidance personnel and sch'ccl 

,>r . - rr n .^i. -:uu int;: t'- .-cqur-re r. 'tncvleace o'; rhe cha>:actoristic£ 
an, -- ;n,-l-:ori-. -n.' ."-it i anJ re-.r-.s t-'K- cbcupc.tional f amilic ■ athin 

■ . H ' ; c- . ■ ■: -' 1 p-- ■•r-Vciy li^'- • 

..^'^'Hr- ^n r-rn ' = 3 9--10. , The Lincoln County Vc-.atioP_ 
,. , r- 1 jr, :.i-'r v'..!!. offer f-c'ilicies for stuJRnts to obtain "hanc'r, 

^, in "ir-rn- occ .-.pat-.ona: fiolcs. ^SEA guidance perscnneJ vili 

^1-.. .:ia stu'.-ru:- 'cc obh,ain experiencr.s that v-ill enable then to 

. r-ii .ti- > -..-up H: o' a3 coico o:<perr.sr,c5S in working with others, an.-; 
■.L -.rx-. pFy.hclcaica.l aspects v-n: as it r'elatoc to th'.-iy. own 

temperan« r.t=. p ^ri.om:liti--.s . .tiJ vaiiios. 

(/.) i ntcn:i!fi.e'-' cccupaf ondl ouid 'ncG, counseling, and job placemen.. ^ 
-v^txrr'f. r thon- scu'-nts uho desire to enter uorX at the terrrdnation 
t. u<:>t. ... -Tliis scgre.nt of the prograr. will utilize businesses 

ana r-icT.- i-',r'jon un tne cor-a"unity who './ill provide cooperative work set- 
t.MV.-. i-nc u.- r..g n icr.bor. :oo<: youth corps programs and anti--poverty agencies. 
,^ p: ,c ..r - ao.v■;;■■ ...£.^ c^an utilir.e the resources of the '7est v'irgmia De- 
. .-^...t , ri.o'^yi-:r.t -r.curxty. Training programs will be conducted in th..- 
,j .f the T nccln Covmty Vocc-.tional and Technical Center. 

(5)' L -n.-ifi ^d sVil3 development ^activities for those students •■ 
. av a :i: prcv.ou.-y hcon enrolled in a vocational program and who have 
cT..-.n i-c. ter-..nat;..^ their fcn„?.l education. Cne of the primar/ supportive 
..r/.ic.:-s o^f --.1 -.y the sognci^t will be the resources of the Department- of 
r-ps-yr.nt ^ecr^cy, ^-ho '■.■ill naJ'-o a continued assessr.^ent of the labor- 
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market trends m the area of occupational changes so chat guidance and 
skill development can be held to a high correlation with job potential. 

Inservico Training 

Those elementary school teachers already involved in the program on 
a pilot basis, were involved in a week long Inservxce Training Session 
August 16-20. The workshop focused on an overviev/ of the purpose and 
rationale for career education, team building, and organizational develop- 
ment, consulting skills, and development of objectives, cuxriculum and 
methodology by grade levels. 

The first da^y of the workshop, whicli ran for six hours daily, was 
devoted to staff and group development, team building and the creation 
of a consultative helping relationship between project coordinators and 
participating teachers. The framework for this session was a sequentiaJ 
group building process which took all participants through four basic 
stages of team development, from getting acquainted and trust building, ' 
to' the formation ^f helping relationships, and finally group colobora- 
tion on a common task. Through the use of a^modified^ laboratory train- 
ing approach participants were divided into four groups, each with a 
leader trained in group dynamics. Experiental situations were created 
which allowed participants to be involved m , and learn first-hand 
about effective communication, consulting, problem sclving, .planning, 
feedback, gi up decision making, and ueam v;ork . 

The second day a model of career education was presented m the total 
group by Dr, LeVene A. Olson with re«ction and discussion following m the 
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small groups that were built the first day. The model emphasized a sequen- 
tial approach with first graders learning about occupations in the immediate 
family, and each grade broadening its perspective until sixth graders would 
be Studying the interdependence of occupations on a world wide basis. Junior 
high orientation and exploration would lead to specific choices at the senior 
.high level followed by post high school technical training, a job, or continu 
ed academic training. Also on the sec<3nd day Mr. Joel Smith from a similar 
proj<iCt already in operation shared experiences and insights gained from the 
efforts of he and his" staff . Again, the cohesive, unified groups created 
'during the' first day were able to share effectively the application of this 
presentation to implementation of the project in Lincoln County Schools. 

On Wednesday, each of the four groups went through the process of de- 
veloping a Career Awareness Unit that could be used in the classroom, cul- 
mina-;ng in a role playing situation, in which the groups simulated typical 
roles played by the occupational persons on which the units focused. Each 
group observed the others in their role playing efforts, and then offered 
constructive feedback on positive and negative elements noted. 

T^u-.iddY ' ■: :;es,ion oprn-d " ith l-jcturette (short Lecture) to the 
. .• , ; I ,1 • - ■ , •v--, met.iodology, and 

.., ,,. • . : , \ J - y ,.' '."1 n ' mphasize^". the ir.clu- 

, „. ,p, .-p ' r.'X .i. -y the ef lectivene .3 of 

., , ■ 1^ ''i I ■ ^ t .. i. <■■': Oi '>.;« person from the ecu-' 

pation studied for a confercncr in t cic-=;3rooir. studentb, correlation 

of aeademic subjects, identification and study of related occtipations , and 
classroon jimulation of the occupation including role playing and manipula- 
tive activity. The remainder of Thursday was spent with teachers divided 
by grade level developing actua.l units for us« ^n the classroom during the 
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rosourros far work Gxperionco and cooperative ^cation work stations is 
planned tr. cultivato communit y suppo rLaiiiL^CGeptiance^-of the project, 



tihuc- asHuring I'.s continuation beyond the tire frame , presently allo- 
cated 

Vocacional Proparfition 

The Careor Av^arencss Curriculum in grades 1-6 will expose students 
to crio rro-xd ranue of occupational possibilities , wxth emphasis on the 
de\H:Iopm.7n , of positive ar.titudes ^tov/ard v;crk, and enabling students to 
identj f y , c:iOor,e goals for themselves, and study occupational areas 
in \;iich ,"!f^y are ini-cr-^st cd. As tho student moves into :;unior and 
senior ::igh c-d^.ooi the program \;ill cmr zs more directly job prepara- 
Lis'^n. Th^? curriculum orcaniijatjon in grades 7-8 V7i]l be characterized 
by studying occupai-ional clusters areas, ent areas. 

The eirphasir, on job preparation ^t.11 intensify in the 9ti^nd lOthj 
grades, these levf^ls the curriculum is characterized as exploratory. 

Thi^s invc'ves exposure ti e^ctual work situations and hopefully, "hands 
on" experiences may be prcvirod that are related to specific occupational 
clusters The instructional material /dji be organized into units for 

more extanif>.^ve ?tudy. ' 

Au rhr, 11th and 12th grade levels three methods of studen^vi-nvpiv^- 
mcnt viil aid in job preparation; (1) coo irative work experience, (2) 
specifier vocational courses, and (3) pre-professional courses. The 
cooperate ^^or^-^. cxporionce v^ll provide v'crk stations m business and 
industry ^;Lth related studies in the high school setting. The specific 
v;>cational courses \ajl provide for study in specific content areas with 
the innovative opportunities for job "spin-off" at all levels within the 
occupativ-^nal cluster ^ Tho prc-profo??sional courses will provide labora- 
tory settings in whicn saleable skiJls will be practiced. 



m 
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An additional feature of tho 30b | -ration aspec of tl.e pn- 
qram will be intensive guidance and skill deveiopnont ^-n ^-raclos nine 
through post-high school. For potential drct , dropc , and high 
school graduates v/ho have not acquired salable SKiils. provi^ior.s Mil 
be made for intensive guidance, foilowec"'. by ^nter.sive skill deveJop 
This preparation, guidance, and skill d^-veJopment may be provided in 
sunmer classes or other tunes during the y-^-^ ^-^ ^^Qct student : 

Svaluaujon 

Three basic methods of educational asses^iment uall be u^^od: il ) 
structured mtervxev^s , (2) instruraents yielding quantiative and qu, .a 
tive neasures of cognitive and affectiive characteM sties dnd (3) instru- 
raents yielding comparative pcofiles. \/hen avcalabjc, md ^pprcpr^aLe to ^ 
measures gcrrane to the stiated objectives, standardized mstrunents \NilJ 
be used. (In the absence of standardized instruments appropriate to mea- 
sures of achievement and performance,' mstrurrents rill be devised aiv 
constructed.) Data gain . from cons; ucted .instrune^: ts wxll uiccv mto 
the evaluative model only after the icliability and validity of each in- 
stranient is determined. Because of the non-exist-enc.o cf obiective mstru- 
nents for measuring occupational knovuodge m graces 1-6, the sfaff cf the 
Lincoln County Froject found it necessary to develop tc^ts ror uhis purpos 

T:;e following occupational clusters are utilL? n gr-^-c-o- seven 
tnrough tv/cJve '-'iUi reference bor.n -rade Lh' n by r. io z^r-^CnrL cf tic 
elementary 'ove". , 1^ 

1. / gri-'buGiness and Natural i<csourc-.s 0cc'jpaMon3 

2. Cc;np^unica tion ^tnd Media L.^cunacj ons 
3 Construction Occupations 

4. Consui^er and iloirenasing Cc cip ^ 'j oi^r; 
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5. Environmental Occupations 

6. Fine Arts and Humanities Occupations 

7. Health Occupations 

8. Hospital? cy and Recreation Occupations 

9. Manufacturing Occupations 

10. Marine Science Occupations 

11, Marketing and Distribution Occupations 

12, Office Occupations 

13. Personal Service Occupations 



14. 



Public Ser 




e Occupations 



15. 



Transportation Occupations 




9 



r 



Criterici of Different elt' 
'Itibin Gxvon Crcupac2 or'"* 



Proiessicnal 



1. Important '"unction ' ^ . 

2 . inoopender.t 

* 

,3. Veri'-^^r: Recponsibility j 

4. Dcc 1h i/if^ policy leaking and in^erprera" ^ --'n 

f 

5. nigh level of oducaticn whers relevant 

r:er.i-Professional and Ma nageri al ' 
^ ^ - - . , ^ 

'L.' Soma Independ^ncG ^ " 

2. Varied Respon£;i.".^il<Lty 

3. Pclicy Int^rpret'-LLion ^ , ^ 

4. High luvel of education v:hcrG relevant ^ 
Technical a n d Skille t: ' • 

1, Seine variation in responsib: lity 

2* done policy inttirpretation and dc^cision making 

3 Special training, app^ren 1:1 ce ship and/cr experience 

4 'Kncwlodge^le in a pai?ticular s'-ill or are3 

Semi - Sk^i lied " * 

'l. Little or no respcisibillty 

2 Gene special training,' appr.^r.tic £h\p anc./^ r enpericnrir. 
Uns^illod " ' ' 



l\"c specie:! troining ard/'^i s<:.ll 



"'.o ' '<\ns ; and 

■ \r» ^ca clonal 



'Herbert B. Ho^scein, BiJ.i- t ^rt'; . 

Thomas E* I'^oodall/ llincoln Coun ,. .p^^-rTf^.^^ 

Education Using the Occupationc>/. "lu./^:.:.:un . ,^t.1±L,,t.'^ii" Lation^ 
'{Harr.lin; ??est Virginia! Lincoln /:--u.\t'.r s^''.. vlr, . 2^7:;, pp. 2 'B2 
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Simulated or Work Experience for Agri-Business 
and Natural Resources Occupational Cluster 



Professiondl Geoglist: ^ Gather & classify geo~ 

logical material from 
surrounding area^ 

r 

Semi'-Professional and 

Managerial t ; Soil Scieptiestt Collect, test, and 

classify soils from 
surrounding area. 

\ Usin<7 Cocnerative 

Extvn ion Service 
for guidance, ? 

Technical and Skilled Landscape Technician: Draw & design land- 
scape area for part 
of the school area. 

Semi Skilled^ -^x; Gardener: ' Raise & care for 

plants and flowers 
in school area. Could 
^ ^ , use the organic method 

for this. 

-Unskilled- ' — ^ Caretaker: Qare for lawn and 

^ ' * . grounds at l9cal 

* school, and other 

local civic areas. 



AGRI-BUSINESS OCCUPATIONS 



^ Professional 

Agricultural Economist 
Agricultural Engineer 
' Crop Scientist 
Wildlife Manager 
Geologist 

County Agent ' ' ^ ' 

Soil Scientist 

Semi-Professjonal and Managerial 

Agricultural Coimnunicai:ions & Public Resation Worker 
Rancher 

Seismograph Computer 
Spectroscopist 
Smoke Tester 
Air Analyst 
Food' Technologist 

Technical and Si'killed 

Forest Technician 
^ Daxry Technologist 
Dairy Farmer 
Coal Iliner 
Farmer 
Inspector 
Nurseryman 
Tree S^'rgeon 
Butchei 

Animal Trainer 
Salesman 

Semi-skilled 

Dairy Industry Worker 
Mining Worker 
Game Warden 

# 

Unskil3'3d 

' Cowboy 

Farm Laborer 
Meat Packer 
Saw yili Worker 
Poultryman 
.Gatdener 
Greenskeeper j 
Logger 



Simulated or V/ork Experience for Communice tion 
and Media Occupational Ciaster 



Professional- 



-Editor: 'Responsible foi producing 
school pap^u' . 



Semi -Prof esslonal- 



-^Manager: Assigning different wcrk 
roles to people involved 
in gacherxng the newSv 



Techniccl and Slcilled — Reporter: 



tvritmg up news as you cc- 
served it m your assigned 
role. 



Semi-skilled-- 



-Pressman: Running paper off school 
press , 



Unskilled' 



-Vendor 



Sellma scnorl paper 



\ 

\ 



C0Mi4UNICATI0N MEDIA OCCUPAT 



I 
I 

I 



Pr^; 1 

, Proauccr • 
Director 

Editor (filir* & paper) 

Accord 

Actress 

Writer 

Semi-Pr ofebsional and Man agerial 

Radio-Television Annoiincer 

I '^por^^r 

Prcgran >Di rector 
Public Affairs Director 
JcurnalistN 
Artist / 
Cartoonisc 

Techn ical and S killed 

Broadr ! Tedmician 
4' " ble Lccr 
Opera tor 
Lineman 
Disk Jo'-<^ey 
Photographer 

Audio Engineer ^ 

Cameraman 

Reporter 

SGm« Skilled 



I 
I 



Compositors. 

Pr:,nu.\ng Pressman ^ ^ 
Copyi writers 
Telephone Installers 
Talephone Operators 
Tclct^^po Operators 
Radio-'Tolevision Servicoirian 




ICC oer 
T./iy 



Hen 



^'■:rs^; Operator 

To ^ of ax Clerk 

Engravers 

Typesetters 

Projectionist 

ciaJ.esman 



.^\-j~pope/ "'en, or 



Simulated or Work Experience for 
Construction Occupational Cluster 
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Professional- 



-Architect: Draw plans with speci- 
fications for local 
facilities. 



Semi-professional a^d 
Managerial — - — 



Building 
-Contractor: 



Technical and Skilled- 



-Carpenter: 



Semi~Sk±llcd- 



Unskilled—"'-" 



—Carpenter 
Helper: 

-Laborers 



Gather informtic;* 
material costs euid wSti- 
mate total costs of 
specific building. 

Construct table or book- 
case for career project 
materials revelant to 
that particular need. 



Assist t^e 
in all 



the ca 
if his 

jm-ski 



carpenter 
fvinctions. 



Help semU-skilled and 
skilled workers in their 
different e^nstruction 
occupations. 




/ 



CiVwJ. Znc'inGcr 
.-rciitect' 

Aoronautir:."! Enclnror 

2n- Iding Contr-^ctcv 
Dra-J . *r- 



B'u.lcl: nc/$=^ %r.n rn:-ip-3ctci 

Z. cincering ^osistan?: 

?crciT,an . . 

C rpent-^r . ' 

Plurocr 

Alactr::,ci-.n 

Pipefl'-.ter 

trie.' ascn 

"'rrn/scructur^il Fteei Workv.-r 
Hocfer 

' ^CiinG/y Operator 



Paper/ ,ngr 



Unskilled 



/L'^^bcror 
' -:rd Carri ;r 



ERLC 



if 
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Simulated or Work Experience for Consumer 
-and Homemaking Occupational Cluster 



Professional- 



Semi -Professional 
and Managerial — — - 



Technical and Skilled 



lanagcr: 



\ 

-Dietician: 

A 

/ 



-Cook : 



Do planning and buy- 
, ing of supplies for 
/Vthe school lunch pro- 



\ 

\ 
\ 

I l|lan balanced menues 4 
\ for »the school hot 
) lunch program. 

Preparing school . 
luncries. 



Semi -Ski lied--- AssistantXook; Helping the cook 

in preparing the school 
! lunches . 



Unskilled-— 



-Dishv;asher : Assist school lunch 
personnel in caring 
for the cafeteria. 



ERIC 



CONSUMER HOME ECONOMICS OCCUEATIDiN'S 



Professional 

Nutritionist 
Diet 3 cian 

Coiiffty Homo Economist 
Research Economist 

Semi-Professional and Manageria l 

Exc?cutive Housekeeper 
Chef 

Manager of Cafeteria 

rood Products Tester 

Home Service Representative 

Food Inspector 

Manager 

-4 

Technical and Skilled 

Baker 

TailoL " 

Seamstress 

Garment Examiner 

Garment Inspector 

Director of School Lunch Programs 

pjant Hostess 

Kitchen Supervisor 

Hone Lightning Demonstrator 

Semi-S' 1 ■ 1 d 

Cook 

Clothing Maintenance Specialist 
Ca tc re r 

V/arditrobe Speciality Worker 

VJ a r d robe M i s t r e s s 

Cutter 

Checker 



Unskilled 

Waiter 
V/ai tress 

, Child Care attendant 
Nursemaid 
Helper (cook ^^s) 
Housekeeper 
Dishv;asher 



t 

Simulated or VJprk Experience for 
Environmental Occupational Cluster 



r 
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■Botonist: Study and classify 

plant life in the 
area and how these 
affect ecological 
balance of nature. 



Professional — ' 

Seni'-Prof essional and- 
Managerial 

I 

Technical and Skilled 
) 

Semi -Ski lied — 

Unskilled— ^ 



.... Park Rangart 



Tree Surgeon: 

i 

-Tree Trimmer: 
-Forestry Aid: 



Help ijianage recreational 
facilities of the school. 
Could promote campaign 
to help prevent forest 
fires and stop litter. 
Work with civic people 
in Keeping America 
Beautiful. 

Could assist local citi- 
zens in care and manag^ 
ment of trees in the pro- 
tection against insects 
and pests. Work with 
local conservation offi- 
cials. 

Work with local citizens 
in doing light tree trirn^ 
ming work . 

Help map and blaze out 
-ature trail by working 
. ith local forestry 
officials. 



Eir/IFONMEHTAL OCCUPATION 



Professional 



City Planner 
Ecolcgist 
Geologisr; * 



Geo-Physicist 

Oceanographsr 

Physicist; 

Cheipist 

Astronomer 

Palentolo'gist 

Biochemist 

keteriologist 

Sotonist 

Zoologist 

Geneticist 

An thr c^o legi s t 

Landscape Archit.ect 

Semi-Prcressional and nanaqorial 

Park Ranger 
Forester 
Game? tiaxdan 
Conservationist 

C'echnic?! and Skilled 



Fire Fighters (Forest) 
Trr-:C Surgeon 

Semi -Skilled 




Techniciaiv 
Science Wri\er 
Technical V7rit^?r 



Tree Triri.'^"^' 
?^\Jdiike i^'-anaGar 
Fisherman 

Pest Control Cperatoxs 



unsxi lied 



Fore3t,^ry Aides 



t 
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Simulated or Work Experience for Fine Arts 
and Humanities Ocgupational Cluster 



Professional- 



-Actor-Actress : 



Semi-Professional and 
Managerial 



■Interior Designer: 



Technical and Skilled- 



— Sound Technician: 



Semi-Skilled— 



-Property Aide: 



Unskilled-- 



-Stage Hand: 



A 



Act i^ class or 
school productions. 
Take part in civic 
productions ♦ 



Plan, design, a;pd 
decorate the interior 
of school classrooms 
teachers lounge, or 
students individual 
room in their own 
residence* 

' Setting up different 
audio-visual equip- 
ment for different' 
school activities to 
insure -the best sound 
possible . 

Obtaining and taking 
care of different 
types of equipment 
used in school acti- 
vities* 

'Make sure that ever^'* 
thing .is in its pro- 
per place for school 
activities * 



Conductor 
Band Director 
Curator 

Instrumentalist 

Composer • 

Opera & Concert Singer 

Ballet Dancer 

Artist 

Producer 

Playwrite 

Actors 

Actress 

Director 

Semi-Professional and Managerial 



Teacher 
Dancer 
Film Writer 
Singer 

Interior Designer 
Script Writer 
Free Lance Writer 
Linguisticist 



Technical and Skilled 



Cheer iographer 
* Film Editor 
Photographer 
Fashion Designer 
Conunercial Artist - 
Cartoonist 
Set Designer 
Technicians 

Semi-skilled 

Cameramen 

Assistant Technicians 
Instrument Tuner 
Property Aide 

Unskilled 



Stagehand 
Usher 



SimuMted or VJork Experiences for Health 
Occupational Cluster' 



Prof cissional DietitifiJ^^ Help with the management 

c ^''^'^ , and food service acti^tie$ 
of- the school cafeteria* 

Semi-professional and 

Managerial ^~*Registered */urse:V7ork 'with the county health 

* ■ , ' nurse in the administrative" 

area's relating to primary 
students health records . 

Technical and Skilled* Practical Hurse: Visit on a weekly .basis rn 

elder 1/ person in the com- 
munity where t>*ay could 
care in general for the^ 
person's welfare. 

Semi -Skirled -Nursing Aid:. Work with the kindergarten 

children . 

Unskilled Orderly:* . Help kjsep things, clean in 

theTcirrde rga:f€eh^^ , 



Mosp i t.i ' kr\r J n i t ra lor 
Phyi: J <' I'm 

D 1 o f Jt 1 1 n 

Public 'r^aitn Sanitfirian 
Sex:: a I ^'r'rlv:^' 

Speech & ^^-ar:-nc Thr rapist 
Saniuary yrc\nrcr 
Don -0 1 '.-ygK^ni St: 

To-hnicdl ^'?nd SVi ^ : d 

De n c a : A :^ rn. ^ 'v a n t 

'^n'.Cvll " ' r>rr^ Lil^rari-JH 
- dicul . -etary 
-^ad i cl ")nist 
Medi ca 1 T^^ chnolog j st 

Ir.halacinn Thcj rapist 

Semi '6ki 1 Ic 
't 

L"':or<itory 'f'^' ^n^ciait 
Labor a ry As iUA, .-^ n t 

P'U't^oMiei Worker 
Ajpbuianc(^ 'At.t<. ii<*ant 

Nursing Aide 
Ordcir iy , 
Janxtx-r 
Gr>r cay Oman 



Simulated or Wor}c Experience for Hospitality 
and Recreation Occupational Cluster 
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: • / _ 

Professional Athletic Dir/ctor: Set up super*- 

/ vised play 

/ - activities with 

/ elementary ^ 

/ students* 
, 7 

Semi-Professiona!l- Athletic Coach: Coach team of 

and Managerial / students in 

' 4- * / activities or 

/ referee the 

^ - activity • 

Technical and Skilled Athletic O^ficiaJ:.; Call the sport 

/ activities or 

j referee the 

' activity* 

Semi-skilled — Score Keeper: Keep accurate 

report of the 
activity that 
is being done. 

Unskilled ^ CaretaLker: Take care of 

tho area where 
the activity is 
taking place . 
Both b. ore and 
after the 
^ activity. 



HOSPITALITY MD RECR3ATI0N OCCUPATIOI^S 

Professional 

Professional Atlilotics 
Atnletic Coaches ^ 
Hotel *ianager*=; 
'Moto3 Managers 
Chef 

« 

Athletic Director 

Semi -Professional and Managerial 

, Restan.-ant Manager 
Theater .Manager 
Instructor 
Athletic Dirsctor 
Travel Counselor 
Salesman 

Technical and Skilled 

Superintendent of Services . 

Tourist Director 

Bar Tender 

Receptionist 

Cook Florist 

Semi -Ski Ilea 

Travel Clerk 

Desk Clerk 

Camp Counselor 

Wine Steward 

Hotel- Motel Workers 

Mo>ion Picture Projectionists 

Bell Captain . 

Hostess 

Waiter Captain 
Carver 

Char'^^oinen< * 

Chamber raid 

Time Keeper/Score Keeper 

6 




SinulaLoc* or IvOi.; d'xpc Ji-^nco for Manuf arturing 
Occapationj^i CJ.ustGr, 



Professional 



/ 



Fas'",icn Cesioiier-, Desiqn csc^thrs 

in honr; ccncmi c 



Semi*-Prcfe:^Eiona?. and 
llanageric*!-'— 



Custom Tailor: 



Ma*<c special gar- 
ments to order 
\^hich hs^ or en d^.- 
sianjd \,he clas? , 



Technical and Slcillec 



-Cutter: 



Cut ma': --^ rial from 
patternii which h^^ve 
been c-sianod bofr^re 



Semi -Gkillcc' 



- Onerator; 



SeV'snc clo.,''i taq^ thor 
vhicli li .J '"^.an cut '^u . 
nur.^'^r^ cl ^ro h^*^'^ 
Coulc u: an 
oly > -yp'^^ /"f p ra 
^lon lo spe.c up nr>"uc 
tion 



Unskilleo ^ 



-Packer - 



Fold, pack rnd label c r 
garm^.nt which na\/e o^^.-^n 
rr.ac' in cldoj^ 



/ 



ri 



CI 



lERLC, 



1 



Simulated or Work Experience for Marine 
Science Occupational Cluster 
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Professional — * — Ship Designer: 

Semi -Professional and 

Managerial Ship Builder: 

\ 

c 

« 

Technical and Skilled Ship Fitter: 

Semi-Skilied- Calkers: 

Unskilled — — Marina Worker: 



Work on models with 
emphasis on sketches, 
specifications , scale 
drawings, and full^ 
sized drawings of the 
entire ship* 



Do various occupations 
concerning build|.ng 
models; such as paint- 
ing or various other • 
types of skilled work. 

Fitting pieces of the 
model together, as 
indicated on the blue- ' 
Pi: -HL* 

Tighten seams and 3oin 
to make them watertight 
and airtight of the 
model, 

"Tending and taking care 
of the models which have 
been bt^ilt by other stu- 

den ts - 



J 



9 
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r4ARIME SCIENCE OCCUPATIONS 



Professional 



'Oceanographer 
ShXp Designer 
Encineer 



Ecologist (Marine 
Zoologicalist (Marine) 
MicrobioJogicalist - (Marine) 
Botonist (Marine) 



-Pro f e ^ s iona 1 *and I>1^nagerial 



Junior Engineer 
Ship Builder 
Laboratory Manager 



tone 

7 



'^^chnical and Skilled 

\ 

^ Diver 
Machinist Foreman 
Ship Fitter 
Instrument Maker 
Mechanic 

I'arine Plant Grower 
Fish Hatcher & Raiser 



Laboratory Technician 
Dredger (Off Shore) 
Driller (Off Shore) 
Life Guard 
Ocean Fisherman 



Semi-skilled 



Fisherman 
Ship Builder 
Apprentice Machinist 
Motor Boat Mechanic 
Gear Man 
Calker 



Seafood Proccsser 
Soafood Ppckor 



68 



\ 



Unskilled 



Mai ^na Attsndann 
Motorboat Mechanic Helper 
Machinist Helper 
Lookout 



/ 



lERlCi 



4 



Simul''ated or Work Experience for Marketing 

/ •. 

and Distribution Occupational Cluster 
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I 
I 

t 



Professional- 



Semi-Protessional 
and Managerial 



Technical ^ SkiHed- 



Semi-Skillecjv 



Unskilled- 



-Manager : 



-BtQ^er: 



-Disp layer: 



-Salesperson: 



Establish a cooperation 
which can be further de- 
veloped into a school 
store. 



Buy items that can be 
later sold in the store 
that serves in school 
supplies for the student 
body. 

Displays merchandise so 
that it will attract 
attention and sell.' 

Works in the store 
selling different items* 



-Stock Personnel; Takes care and inven- 
tory of all stock in the 
store* 
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MARKETING. AND DISTRIBUTION OCCUPATIONS 

Professional 



Bank Pr^c^^denr 
Planning Adminisr-racor 
' Public Raiatxons Worker 

Semi-Prof essxonal and Managerial ^ 

Store Manager 
Fashion Designer 
. Store Owner \Msrchanti 
Newspaper Reporter 
Administration Manager 
Advertising Account' Executive 
System Analysts 
B'jyers 
Broker 

Escro^v Officer 

\ 

Technical and Skilled 

Department Manager ^/^ 

Aaciionesr 

Insjr^n-^e Agent 

Manafacturmg Salesman 

Radio-TV T;me Salesman 

Tra.e^ Aqert 

Reaj. Escar.e Agenc 

Ban/v Teiler 

Ad luster 

Mode J 

Sa xesman 

Sratistican 

Technologist 

Semi -SKi lied ( 



Ro L i i I 3 a J js mar. 
Casbiei 

I^t I e » V I e*' 2 r 

ClerKs 

RO'.teme') 

U r.sK J 1 led , 

Corrp-iu I oOu Snoppor 
rnvent.?ry 'Stock ■ 
Credit CoIi^2cr-or 
Shipp;,rKi Clerk 
Delivery Boy 



•Buyer ) 
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'imrtZ-ton or^^rk Kxporiencc For 
0ft ICO Oc." iPat-T on^l Cluster 



Prof es;33 ' na] " 



-3 



■Kanacor: Prf;cticG sets j.n Geper: 1 

Bus.lnef>.s or Of.^±cc AdrJni- 
str.")tio-M. Ccin keep set 'cf 
boo}:s for t - ntorc '.;h3.ch 
would b'o R . up in market 
? nq and o i t^'ibution , 



Semi Pr o f n f: ~ ! on n 1 a n- ^ 



"-"Cashier: I'^ork with money thav": v;ouU'* 

go tlirouqh the store or 
orfici^ of ^^o <^cho.^J . 



T— jj Ic Clerk : 



Tyj^e mator j *iis for tiio 
^ch' ol o>* correspon.r:rnc^ 
for ^ stoi'e. (C-ono::rjl 
typing v/ork) 

^ilinc cc^rrcf^ponarrtcn p"^r- 
taininc to schoo] admini- 
stration . 



---i.c^^^cnoer : 



Takina me^^J=jage^ to different 
personnel ;;ithin tlic schooj 
buiJding. 
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OFFICE OCCUPATIONS 

Aad^tr;-' 

Ce^ r if i-^n ?\ib- It Aroountan:: 

oomi-Pr of ^jssjLon^ l an d Managerial 
Bonk EdxcGL- 
a\ c ^ c Ex G 1'^ i 

^ . 

' ? u I' '„ R o ^ c; r 

Oaua t'r ."<::o 3s i n ^ Op-3 x a tor 

Typist 
Esr im3tor 

Mod. Secretary 
Copy Wri^iers 

Of£::.' M-.h.nc Ope toe 
Tei i-uype Opej:ai:or 
L i.bx 7 ' y Te hn : c l ^ n 

<nxpp 1 rio C lo ck 

J 7h boa d Ope i" ci t o r 



F: I^: Cierk 

Office Boy or Gir.l 



I 



Profess.T onal-> 



Lrector : 



^;--s:t up i^eic'^t contr{\l 
clinic sud cenoral 
hoaJth core cliTiic in 
t>e school for anyt.^tu- 
c'v-nt ^7ho woul<'l crre to 
enroll. 



Sen:'- ?rof c^*.'^: onnl 
a ml : ' cf er ^ ? * 



- FnoC c c I ) n o " c )g: n L : Tl a n ■ ta Ik s and clar -t) n - 

s^;ra felons ccnCGrning foods 
t'^ eat and stilJ maintain 
halanc6c meal 



?nchnical ■•n<^ S-'i€jo<r" 



r:'.scnhs 'inr" c'hc\; no thorns 

t^i'^nn not cD-\in<j pr<^" 
ojsr typos and ainounto of 



p j'o oar rou n t of f c o \ *i c 
t;:a.t Intra?! body r^c'^s the 
^^cht a^'orno of* Dorics 



' '^y.'yyn^ r.^^r • r LrO.7^' gj;oun in c<'rt-:ian f^r^ryc 
o'crc/ '^cs to keep nunc^ig 
».n tone ard in shaoo.* 

'*.^"^] o^. t^>o a;^'<7f^ ^'^oiKl^? vork closeJy \:\th 
\ " '~r\ ':f»nor ^ cf* tca v^^or ^v" cr^unty 
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FILMED FROM BEST AVAILABLE COPY 



Unskilled 



L V 1 ce i tat ioi" 'Atc^nJan t 
riousemar. 

r 016)-; or 
rarking At tender, t 
Grave Di't^/er 
Lau'Xiry Worker 
/' Valet 

Ba^j gage man 
It oner 
Presser 

exerciser ; ' 
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S 1 p a la t e c: or Wo r k E xpe r x eji ce for ? ub lie' S e r v i c e 
Cccunational Cluster 



H^rofessiOi.al City "i^dir.inistrator : 



/ ■ 



Sfenti-professiona'l 
and Mana^gerial 



-City Manager ; 



Plan an'd conduct, / 
activities such^ as 
meetings whicr* v/ould 
be, siiiii'liar ro thbs^ 
'Of a City . 
/ 

• \ 

Respbnsibie^-^or car ry^^ 

ing out or seeing that 
•the re spons : h i/l 1 1 1 e s 
are done. / 



Technical an<^ Skilled City Planner: 



Design things to la-* 
prove the c^ity.or area 
where the /school \s 



located. 



/ 
/ 



Semi-Skilled- 



-Technician: 



Do things to improve 
the looks of the area 
that has been designed 
by othe^^^^uch as 
cleaning up local c 



park 



Unskilled- 



-Laborer : 



Helping to see that 
-everything is done by 
actual on the job ex-- 
perience 




PUBLIC SERVICE OCCUPATIONS 



Professional 



C. ty Adiranistrat ion 
Sccic^^gist 
Counselor ^ 
Judge 

Psychome trie is t 
College Administrator 
City Manager 
Occapational Therapist 
Parole Worker 
Political Swie'^tist 
Secret Service Agent 
School Superintendent 
* • 
Semi -Pr of ess lonal and Manaqerial 



Teacher 
Social vlorker: 
City Manager 

Cooperative Extension Worker 
All- dance Counselor 
Internal Revenue Agent 
Safety Engineer 
Speec-h Correctionist 

Tachnical arid Skilled 

Custom Inspebtor 
Cxvii Servi-e V/ork^r 
Policema'* 

Mailing Supervisor 
Shipper 
Fire Warden 
^ Fir^^man 

City Planner 

Semx -Sk I j led 



Postal Clerk 
Guards * 
Shemff 

Pural Mail Carrier- 
Met'^r Reader 
Tcchn \ cian 



Mai L Sartor 
W-ji^hroom .Atxonrpant 



T 



linskilled * 

Garbage Collector 
Laborer 
- Camera Girl 

Elevator Operato*: 
Grounds Keeper 
Gardener 
Maid 
Doorman 
Bus Boy 
* ^Waiter-Waitress 
Caddy 
Car Hop 
Dishwasher 
Bell.mn 
Rack Clerk 
Key Clerk 
Mail Clerk 
Red Cap 



Sinrilatod or Work Exoerienco For Trtinsporta^ion 

/ 

Occupational Cluster 



Prof essLonal- 



-Traffic Engia^rj 



Plan, dlsign, and 
develop traific-con- 
trol systems to^pre- 
vent accidents, mini- 
mize congestion in 
the school 7 school 
activxti;.^ and' parKinq 
facilitio.. of the 
schooj . 



Sem: -Prof ess iona i r.nc 
Manaaoria] 



-Station F:.^:nor 



Plan/ dcsxrr, r.f" t 
veJop parr'inc c**. * 
for :,c>0'^l porsonn*'--! ^ 



Tcc;iP.ica.l arc: fJk.iMcd ^Toll Collecc',^' . 



-e/ror.sib^ 1 1 zv for 

-^a.'lJLnq tick.". t^r 

na- !.inq vchi',.; 3t 
j?chool . 



Seini-S'Mllcd-' 



Unski?Jed- 



-Autonobile Me "■n^tic- 



-J?orvire Station 
Attendant: 



C::ncl^ school buses fr^r 
^ings as oi 1 , -^tc 



• 'c^9 , clejri windj-rhio ; r 
and etc.. 



Professional 



TRANSPORTATION OCCUPATIONS 



Aerospace Engineer 

ine Pilot 
AirpCSrt Manager 
Flight Engineer 
Traffic, Engineer 
Ship Captain 
Train Engineer 

Semi-Professional and Managerial 

Helicopter ?ilot 
Air Traffic Control 
Chief Mate 
. Station ^ Master 
Pipe Line Superintendent 

Technical and Skilled 

Aerospace Technicians 

Airline Dispatchers 

Airline Stewardesses/Stewards 

Traffic Agent 

Air Mechanic 

Brakeman^ 

Driving Instructor 

Long Distance Truck Drivers 

Ship Pilots 

Dispatchers 

Ticket Agent 

Second Mace 

Seini-Skille d 

Autc Body ..apairman 
Auto^'^^le chanic 
AirliJve Mechanic 
Bus driver ^ 
Merchant Seaman 
Railroad Telegrapher 
Boatswain 
Third Mate 
Purser 

Asbestos & Insulation Worker 

Assemblers 

Structural Workers 

■Die Maker 

Tool Maker 

Repairman 

Iron it Steel Worker 
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Semi-r.:illed 

Leather Mfg. Vtorker 
Sneet Metal Worker 
Machine Operator 
Pipefittet 
Pluiuber 
Seamstress 
Guiisnith 
Bxacksmith 

- ,^ri ver 
' "-^gs.'iorcnar* 

Trick Worker 

C'-^aurfeur 

diacksmith 

Lubrication Man 

C'l^nlino Station Attt^ndaut 

I ity Man 
V 2 Collector 
Cai Ci^:ckor 
Assen'tbly Horkei 
Book Bir.ylor 
Yat'drg''^ Callor 
Cann' " u% worker 
Dry 'iniiK; '^o^^'^or 
Warohcu: o Choc' 
Shipping Ci^^^rk 
Racej V .ng Clerk 
Laborers 

/lamtnnancn Helper 
Snipper 



INDUSTRIAL ARTS POLK Ii: CktiLzik- 
L£)UCATION 
by 

James F ^ Snyder 

Career education — what is it? Who is it for? How should it be imple- 
mented in. the public schools? At what levels of school should it be imple- 
mented? These are questions tl.dt are conunonly asked and you have heard some 
ideas already. I v/ould luke no attempt to answer these and other questions 
as I speak to you today . ' ^ 

wliat does career education io for. children and adults? I would like 
to relate a story to illustrate what this concept can do foi children: "WhiJe 
wa3<king down the street with a friend one day, a teacher passed a large fish 
stor^ where a fine catch of codfish, with mouths wide open and eyes staring, 
were arranged m a row. The teacher stoppsd, looked at them and cl'^tching 
his friend by the arm exclaimed: Mieav'sns, that reminds me-- 1 should be teach- 
xng class!" The story pomes out the eagerness co learn as a result of a 
curriculum so filled witbr rele%dnt material that children and acults arc waitin< 
to be taught more--eyes wide open and mouchs agape. It srhculd not, howe^'er, 
be in3tl.tuted J ike the "fellow who put on a clean pair of sc ks every day and 
by the end of the week, he couicjn't get his shoes on." Career education is 
not meant to be another area of study to force upon teachers who are already 
overwhelmed with subject matter during the day* It is to encourage activity 
within the curriculum to provide meamng for what is being taught. It is not 
enough to say 'You will need thi§ in your Jater studies*.' There must be a now 
meaning for dojng. The miner recognizes "pay dirt" as "ore-bectring rock" and 
if education is to produce "pay dirt" the curriculum mu^t "bear some ore". 

As I envision education 1 do not see career education as a new sign or 
slogan on the horiEor. 'It has, however, risen its head to be singled put. 
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cir.r.e -.vr^, .jp.o even befcrs,, mduiicrial arts --^du: a':c*'s h':ve Leer. 

vi>.os^ions related t:/\ . . career developr.ent or preparation fcr . ccupat iv n.i. 

'^r'.pe*<.r, e ris d parL ot ^no instructior. m industrial c^rti? .ovrses," 

rianK C. Prataner, m an article '\_*;anging The Goals of Indv.szriVi Arr^' : 

An OC'-rapacion Devsiopmont" m 1969 — reconunended the replacement of the ^y^^- 

industrial arts £>rograia with an "occupational development curr icul'in'* 

intended to provide: exploratory experiences across the 'pra :tical art*- 

^-i Lhe lunior hiuh school. He advocated disc . jng man-' the tradicionai 

industrial arts objectives and enphasieing inter*"-/ m o^.v^'ipations and Ci^.t. 

c 

development: ot worthy leisure time interests* At -the senior high school 
level he ^.dvocated a required program of occupational development, involv4ng 
a wor.< -study program, mdepenaent occupational studies, and small group .icti- 
vities , Under this plan, specific vocational training v/ould be cond ic .d r. 
-_h9 rjost' secondary level." 

In 19 70, tiov/ird F. Kelson, m '*V7hich Way Industrial Arts m the 70*s-',- 
r-f.-rocnmendec podif icai^ion of the existing senior hig: schoo'' pvoniarci ar- n-^c *^ 
sary te. jnciude i nfornation' about and preparation for post-second -)ry oupjt.^. 
ai prog'rans- H^. .suggested an emphasis upon the dcveiopnient of good habits -^t 
learniHc; and vo^king, the use of the community as a cl jsroom, and sucn px^j- 
v:>;arionii l-^ar-iinqs as adjustment to job demands, honesty, dopendabi I ity^y^ 
^:>y^i^.y, a-id liexibi'Jity ' lie argued rhat 'it \?^.^ possible for xndustrjaj .it? 
pr- jr ins zo mocf- such reconn^onda tions i/ithm the f rar^c- v:ork of. .'-xistmg or- 



'v'^umculur Df^volopMnt m Industrial Arc^; Fr*uca,3onf ^I'l'l^ Series 

59, VI 0]^j 27s p. 25. Clio rtatc ^ rniversity ' , 

• ""'op cit p. 25-26 

.5 
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In 1971, Donald Lux, while writing dio article "A Call for Action", — 
took exception to Nelson's roconuncndations , and argued that the cccuiational 
use of the body of knowledge identified as mdus^^rxai irts iS:^ only one c i: 
the many pu/:poses to which the knowledge may be applied by the learner. He 
indicated that md^istrial arts should serve technical, recreational, c:ns\ir\er, 
cultural, and social purposes as weli ^as occupational purposes m the . 
tional enterprise- Lux emphasized his por.ition ,that occupational or voca- 
tional education is a purpose, not a body of knowledge; while indu_Lrial Arts 

IS a bod^ of knowledge which may be used for any of the six educaWonaj pur- 
4 

poses he outlined. 

Again, m 1971, the article "Teaching Industrial Arts in a Workaday 

World", John G, Bradley argued that instruction in industrial arts courses. 

could stimulate interest m future vocational pursuits. He went on to em^ 

phasize the need for practical instruction oriented to the value of work, 

dignity^ and pride of accon^lisiiment, and individual developn;ent V/hile 

Bradley did not recomm^xd that industrxal arts should assume the total 

spectruip of occupational preparation, he did indicate that industrial arts 

should provid<^ an effective foundation for later, more specific vocational 
5 

courses. 

Grant Venn, m the article "On Industrial Arts and Vocational Educa- 
tion", urged industrial arts educators to expand their programs to provide 
the exploratory experience'd needed to make a wise careor choice and the 
basic skills useful m many occupational endeavors. The same time, he 

^op cit p. 2o 
^op cit p. 26 



I'-id.ca^t"J Ll;aT ;Lndustriai arts sbiouid cor.rinue to attiompt to lal; ili its 

ot.her obnactives, especially the function of nurturing creativity 

. And finally L^^nrd Kabakjiixn whij.e writing/ "A PUy m "a.-- 

pv;v;oi DC v-Ci jpment" recornmended the expansion of industrial arts pr^^qram^jN 

ris a means oi pro.'idina a broad range of experiences at all educatior^.i: 

levels in order tu reduce the drcpjout rate and improve ^ tiie accuracy ?r 
7 ' 

i ree r se lec t ion . 

I have related this to you only to filustrate the thinking ujiar has 
taken place m industrial arts and continues to take plaice m our pro/.os-' 

sional tie 14, 
/ 

V/G may ask why career education has risen at this time. Caree r- Edu - 
cation, V/n^t It Is and How To Do Pt, by Kenneth B. Hoyt S others state two 
points m the rising favor: "i. It has emerged at a moment when dis- 

satisfaction with educational practices and out- 
comes are at a peak. 

2,^ It promises to % .tack and improvs some 
of the apparent sources of that dissatisfaction,"^ 
Dt Sidney Mar land, U. S. Commissioner of Education. expresses chat 
career education is designed for all children at all grade levels and mdi- 
u-utes it 13 jihe nucleus, not core because of misunderstandings, of all edu-- 
cation He states, "The fundamental concept of career education is that all 
educational exper lencres should be geared to preparation for economip indo- 
pendence, personal fulfijlment, and appreciation tor the dignity of work,*' 



op cit p, 26 

7 . , ^. ' 

. op cit p. 26 

^^Amerjcan Vocational Journal, Career Education. Every S tudent loaded 
for a <^oal. Dr. Sidney. P, Ma.rland, March 1972, p. 35, 
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Along this sane tnought E. Arthur Stunar.!, i:fiec;,ing Change Throug:'. Tr.e 
Elementary Cl^sroo m Teacher : Institute Phase , mentions, , .techr.olcgy 
can be a base rirom which to develop all areas of iearnirvi that night take 
place m the school environment, . He goes on to say, .technology 
in the classroom provides a total learning environment ^at p\iils on all 

V* 

are^s of the established curriculum," 

^Vhxle much has been done on the upper levels of publiti schools m 
terms of lndustrd^al arts and career education, the elementary level is 
now g£.jning momentam. This is an importaht level of emphasis. The ele- 
mentary grades serve as the awareness stage for career education m Com- 
missioner Mariand's blueprint. I will treat the entire curriculun pian, 
while presenting some models of an interdisciplinary approach, with much 
interest given to grades K-9r It is at this level a foundation will be 
established to allow for wise decision m terms of career choice. Career 
education should assist individuals m developing their unique possibilxt j|.es ^ 
as human beings to enhance their abilities to make a proper choice of work. ^ 
The attitudes and' values they 'develop will be very important. The establish- 
ed attitude of living m a technological society with all its obsolence 
and being able to adjust is vital- 

To illustrate industrial arts in career education I wish to utilize the 
following transparencies: 

#1 The Curriculum Development — expand 
, #2 Goals of Career Education in Relationship 

to Industrial Arts , 
#3 '{^odel of Career Education (I- A. Pole) 
^4 My Concept of I. A, Role — Line drawing 
#t Model depicting I* A. Based upon Preceding 

I. A, Concepts 

Let us first explore the definition of the career education level and 
then pursue curriculum content of industrial arts. Awarenes s; Webster's 7th 
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aiive, av;a'<e: Av;are implies viaiiar.ce m observing or ile: tr.ess in di-aw:r. ^ 

inrer?:._6r f ; ^-nai Dr.e sees or hears or learns: £iJi£il£ii- ..^p.ies r 

spejiai' or'"'""Trt;^^n <nowledge as frpfa firsthand s^urce^; Cons j^ous ipip..e5 

havin?j an av-treness of the present existence of someLhing: Sen^iL i^: impl.^^.^ 

direct iniuiiive perL^eiving especially of intangibles .or of cmoti-rni^ 

states or qualitie.s: A 11 ve adds to sensible" the- fir.pi ic6'::ion of acute sensi-* 

tiveness to something:' Awake 'mplies that one has becor.e alive to sorfethm.^ 

and is on .the -lier*-. 

Industrial arts activities at the elementary school l^^vol ' 

serve many purposes. They help the- child growir^ up m an 

industirial societv to acauire firsthand' knowledoe of how 

materials are altered to be tt^er/ serve the needs of people 

m that society. They also help the child to deal m^are 

effectively v/ith variety of concrete media through the 

9 

use of toojLS as extensions of himself. 

Indjtstriai arts activities offer tasks of a technical nature 
which transcend the usual paper pencil oriented tasks of 
trie ciassrooni'- They not only provide children v/o th a 
'jroitt^r Vfiri^ty of activities in which to achieve sue- 
cess but aisG enable them to understand the divorc.»Jty 
human activir , within this context of under j^tandm^ . 

h." r> '',h'.Mr' to '^y and develop their unique abi IIl i'^^. ' 

In a sense thi'"^ uoai is vocatjonal m the broados^t posai-- 
bic way. For^^ ^:xanipie , reading and writing m the eiexnon' 
tary school could bo c-^n?^idcr#d vocational, misn^ach r9 



viy^ Di'jyc opVHlia of Ed:.ic -A 1 1 O n , Vol. 5, '* Industrial Arts P-lu'-ati .r.; 
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scnoois may have- a speria* l^ct, tc whi^Ti ^rw.dian 

' ^ for t:he mai^ipulat ; ve phase wf . r.au5,ur . a a^t^.be i/.';::;- 

/ 

maintain their re :a i onship suojsci^ stud:6 i* t_he 
classroom. ' . ^ « * » " 

The purposv^ a'e'/e 1 r^pinj ind mai ^.La^nir..j tTt^ r8*^'i\.on- 
ship between manip^lai: iv9 a-",',! v^itiies Ar.a s^^bie^t mat ter 
is to provide a con-iext :oi ..."iLerpxe-'^-ng tor tn? jhild^ — - 
tna "ign: s. i^ance of the ss.^K ^..i^-ire::, tne sp'iui i *^oo , 
ick-iLec iaj.5 , and processes ^ssd, tha piocx->L d^ve^oped 
Llcmentary grades — actx^:c.9s -^re to t^^nliaf:.^^ sTiudencs v;ith ihe 
many -kinds of work people do, 'ji.o^: '-hs in'^e^ r e ^r^^ . onsr ip of such work in pro- 
ducing and 'using good? and servijes. Ernpn^ii: :.s pla^-.^;d on attitudes, values/. 

t 

and m-. iipuiative activit;^? tojcj grow^p inLerac t ion roo jls & mateciaJs, mdi- 
viduai curiosit-V . role' playing ,» s;m i i ai i on games, e'lc ' ^ 

The range and nature of the man ip j^ati ve aspa.ts of \nvdustrial arts 
f^ctivities are diverse anc' vary - 1 -om 'scht:oi' 5yst3m t.. school system. Chil- 

r 

dren m kindergar-.e-n mass ptodiice ^c^ms: iut and shape thermoplastics: 
vacuum formpiastus: pound -n^iis in' d t:e^ stjmps: print with ABC biO^ks; 
print by Lhe siik-sneen methoa: wairi with batt;jry/ bulb,^ and buzzer cir- 
cuits; run the liquid dupiacator; u'ftj shape ciay and i.re it As the children 
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get older , they -engage in these and other processes or], a -more sophisti- ^ ^' 
cated level, They make'^their own camerais: develop the iWatfo film; build, 
a variety of electrical devices sxich as 'motors^ and €^stal radio sets: 

? construct .transits for ^mapping : construct musical instruments: make 
paper for printings and .even build and launch* rockets. Their activi- 
ties may range from felling trees for construction 5f an autiientic leg 

^ cabin to man4ge all the aspects of a rj[ibber-stamp business, inciiairig 

bookkeeping, and the technical process of making the rubber stamps."^ 

Exploration: . level II™to seek. . .to search. I .to exami^^ minute- 
• • • . * * ' 

ly especially for diagndstlc purposes. . .to mak« or conduct a systematie 

search during the middle or junior high grades children would be able to 

"ejiplorej' in; a laboratory of technology and careers. This implies the 

utilization' of a multiple activities classroom' where children cou]»d ex- 

•perience technical coocepts, research career, opportunities , solt>e prob- . 

iems^and study interdependencies of capeers/ jq^s, industry, etc. This 

would be a great change over traditional industrial arts labs where" pro- 

•jects are the center, of activity. Ihe, .conceptual approach affords children 

a broaci -exposure to concepts of the 'world of work.. The fact that while ' 

functioning within such an environment children would bq problem solving, 

all areas of the curriculum would be emphasized. .Convers-ation, written 

report findings, demonstrations, calcqlations ," group interaction, scienti- 

f ic/physic^il properties being used and worked with would be evidence of a 

natural inreg^racion of interdisciplinary teaching. This does not i^ply 

totality but only a sc^gment of our curriculum. ' It is not my belief that. 

one cpncept should be overpoweiring the others, t 
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The accomplishment of problem-solving dfces not always •reqiiLre ant * , ' 

^- • » 

*extemperanious. idea but may'^be in the* form of simuXafeion, model's, gamfes, 
role play* It is not to imply- that these experiences -could not be per-* , ' » 
formed in the subject- area classroom but bould also be accomplishea in 
this labpratory,^ Many ,situations may require greater set:tin9 up or dura-. 

*tions of tpLine that could be^ suited to thfe laboratory. Special ^equipment 
may and will be. requi^red wWich would be best 'suited to a laboratory. This 
then would offer 'chi^Ldren the expiratory* phase to the 'career education 

.concept.^ RemembjBring this is .to.be for all and Aot selected students, ' 

• - The industrial arts teacher verses vocational "teachers/ is broad 

'in his vision to careers and technologies* Jle is interested in a' bredth , . 

\ - . ' * , 

of exposiares to assure students a greater base of knowiedi^e to establish - 

/ ..." * 

work decisions at a later period ij|j^ Jiis life. The student can mpJce a . f . 
wiser .selection of career wlih this biroad'base t<5 work from. He .will be 
e3Q)0sed tq many sectbrs of • industry and techriology* He^earns the solving 

of problems by scientific process. He interacts with^' Roup's to design, 

' . • ' ^ . *. » ' ' * 

implement and evaluate a mass production problem. Hiere 'are many exSrei^es - 
* * . '■ * 

■■ • ^ . 

to perform in the underst>Jiding of a technological soeiety w^ich is composed 

of varying careers^ r ' * ' , . 

The industrial arts teacner would not be concerned ^about. the utter exact- 
* • « * 

' ^ ' \A ' 

ness of a skill but rather the, conceptual unde^rstanding of application and 

, \ ' ... 

utilization in the world of work. With this kind of ' involvement children ' 
find a meaning 'in their education* It becomes fun and when learning becomes 



fi^i children' "turn~on" and gj^t^excited. We as adults are cirawn to certain 
activities and oppose others based upon our^enjc^yment of the activity. 
^ Thus, the exprbra\:ory phase built *uRon tHt awareness^ at'age becc^s 
another step in a logical sequence toward career decision and pursuit. 



Occupatipi^ti selection^ l§yel 'III, funnels dovm, to explicit choice and 

- ' * - 

tne program^ is -developed aromid the students interest. 

, In an* interdiipciplinary approach we see by .siibject area- the concepts 

t-6 be. developed at varioue grade levels and can detect the inplication of "^"^ 

activity throucih industrial arts ^nd cardeF education . 

^. . / * ^6 Social stu:;ies activities 

*#7' Science — ^'-activities 
- * • ' . ' #8 Language arts-'—tiativities 

' #9 Math — -activities* * ^ 

^ #10 Illustrates impriinentation of scie'nce 

for paper 
- Langiiage Arts-^ — use; of paper! 
, ' ^ Math-^ — amounts "of inaterials - ' . 

" Industrial artsy—iise of ^tools' and ^ 

vniajterials to make peperV * ^ 

/ . . i ' " 

s " 

Dr.' Williar? Purkey at the Opep School Confe^er)cc at -Berkeley County, 
stated ''There no such tKing as- an unmotivated kid, ^ kid is always learn-- 
xng*" Ho declared. ' "Teach him he 's- valuable and able and wh^t-it m^ans to. 
'be 5 human bl2ifig,** , - ♦ i . , 

*I would iikf> to conclude by showing this group^ a video tape of. the / 
VDss4cn^ for Learning *V^a Ford FoT^ndation project. \ 
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LeVehe A. Olson 



rais course in Career Education at Marshall University involves ^ * 
an introduction to the process of systematically pro "voiding students 

with realistic educational experienc5§« which focus on ^the* developmental 

- - ^ ~ . s * c ^ ' 

process of career maturation. Hie teaching strategies or .techniques 

of 'field experiences, interpersonal interaction, manipulative activities, 

multi-media activities, occupational^researdi, resource role»models, 

and simulated, and/or hands-on experiences are investifated. 

The concept of .curricular correlation utilizing fine^c^rts, language 
arts, mathematics, science, and .social studies is introduced, ^Sources 
of commerically produced materials and metho-is of student- teacher pro- 
duced materials are investigated. 

Bie goals of the course are: To assist^educators in stating ^eha^r- • 
xoral objectives a:id in relating -performance c/ritei?ia to student evalu- 



ation; to develop increased awareness of the relationship between .teaching 
strategies 'and curriqular correlation as they relate to preparing and 
teaching an instructipnal resource unit; and to develop increeised skill 
in researching an occupational area and selecting strategies for imple-i 
1 mentation -of career education as an intregal part. of the existing courses 
offered in the local school: 



OBJECTIVES * ' 

Thd participants /involved in developing curricular rhatejfials will: 

• -~ * 

^ 1, Define Career Education and develop a rationale for Career 

Education . ' * , • , 

^2. Prepare a bibliographv of Career Education resource materials. / 

s / 

3. List teaching procedures and student activities appropriate to 
a specific grade level #anu appropriate to the career education 
model. * ' "* . J / 

4. Prepare a list of goals for a specific grade level and specific ■ 
subjects. . ^ * . 

5. .Prepare a list of Career Education goals based on •theV occupational 
matrix and career edudation mod^l. ^ ^ , ' 

Determine and list activities to b^ used to achievd Ihe- subject *' 
and career education goals • ' . ' • 

7^ Writfe psychomotor, affective and'^cognitive objectives appropriate 
to the^ occupational martrix and. the caraear education model . 

. V . 

8* Prepare descriptive occupational informatiTjn appropriate to the, 
occupational matrix and the career education model. 

. 9.* Prepare coiSceptfe for each module. 

10.. Prepa^re a list of correlation actirvities for the subject areas* 
which are appropriate to the occupational area being developed. 

'11. Prepare ^measurement and evaluation prcrcedu^fes appropriate to'n, 
the instructional resource uni-t and students. • ' 

12. Develop an instructional resource unit for the appropriate grade 
level x^hich contains a' certificate of advisory committees/ 
subject goals, career education goals, a»list of correlation 
. activities, descriptive occupational information , behavioral 
objectives, outline of content, teacher activities, student 
* ' activities/ resources, measurement and evaluation instruments, 
and a 'bibliography ♦ " 

il3. Utilize an occupational advisory committee to critique tlie 
* instructional resource unit. - , . . 

/ ■ ^ - - 

14. Utilize an educational advisory committee to critique 'the 
instructional resource unit. 
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Units \ & 2 



INStfRUCTIONAL UNITS^ 



•INTRODUCTION TO CAREER EDUCATION 



Unit 3 



DEVELf&I'NG CU^RICULAR MATERIALS IN cArE^IR EDUCATIOi^- 



ERLCi 



Unxt 4 & 5 
Unit* 6 & 7 



' JMPLEt45:NTING CAREER EDUCATION 



EDUCATIpN AND THE WORLD OF WO^ 



Unit 8 



MEASURABLE BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES 



* Unit 9 



UNIT DEVELOPMENT CONCEPTS 



Unit 10 & 11 



Unit 12^ - 



Unit 13 



EXPERIENTIAL ACTIVITIES IN U^IT DEVELOP^ife^T * 



UNIT DEVELOPMENT 




(^CCUPATl 



' Unit 14 



OCCUPATIONAL ADVISORY COMMIT.TEE MEETIi^G 
SEMINAR ON UbllT DEVELOPMENT 



Unit 15 
? 

^ Unit 16 



UNIT DEVELOPMENT . 



EDUCATIONAL. ADVISORY, COMuMITTEE MEETING 



Unit 17 
f 



SEMIN-AR ON UNIT EjEVELOPMENT 



UNITS, METHODS, MD ASSIGNMENTS 



I 

I 



Units 1 & 2 



INTRGDUCTiON TO CAREER EDUCATION 
Career Education Principles 
Career Education ^Models 

Methods cf Presentation 

U S-C^E, Fiim "Career' Education" 
Handout^ Career Education Principles 

Assi^gnment , " ^ 

''Define Career Education ' • ■ 



Unit 3 



.DEVELOPING CURRIC ..R fdATERIALS IN CAREER 'EDUCATION 
Subject Goals" ^' 



Career Education Goa]y6 
^havioral Objectives 
N Advisory = Committees 
Occupational Matrix 
Occupational* Infomation 
'Curriculum Development 
Correlated Curriculum ' 
Teaching Strategies 
Bibliography 



Methpds of Presentation. 

Lectures 
^■ ' * DascSssion 



\ 



Assignment 

Develop a ration 



fdr Career Education 



Units 4 & 5 



I^ff>LEMENTING CAREER EDUCATION 

Career Education Model K-A 
Career Education in Practice 



? 



Methods of ^Presentation 
Visuals 

Slides . * 

■ . Discussion 
. Inter actioli ' Groups * 

Assignment > / O 

List teaching ^procedures and student* activities 
appropraate to the grade level you are teaching 
and appropriate to the Career Education Model. 



EDyCATION AND TliE W0RLI5 OF WORK 
Occupational flusters 
Occupational Matrix ' ^ ' 
' Subject GoalS| 
Career Education/Goals 
^ Correlating Curricula 

Methods *of ^Presentation 

Lecture %^ 
Disctission - ^ * ^ 

Iiji4:eraction Groups 

Assignraent - » 

^1* Prepare a list of go_als for the grade level 

and s\ib jects-*you teach - 
2/ Prepare a list of goals in Pareer Education 
based on the Occupational Matrix and Career 
^ ^ - Education 'Model. ^ . * ^ ^ 

3. Prepare a jbibliogArapHy of resource material 



MEASURABLE BEHAWORM. OBJECTIVES 

Visible Behavior I ^ . 

Conditions^, ."I ' " ^ 

Performance Levey 
Taxonomy of Objectives 

Methods of Presentation 

Lecture " ' ' 

Handouts 

Group Exercise 

Individual Exercise - . ' ' ^ 

/ Discussion 

Assignment , ^ 7. 

\ , Write psychomotor, affective and'cogniti ve 

\ objectives related to the occupations upon 

\which your bnit-'is based* 



UNIT DEVELOPMENT CONCEPTS ^* f 
Behavioral Objectives 
Occupatfonal Information 
Content 

Teacher Acti\ritxes 
Subject Correlation - 
Student Activities 
Resources 



Evaluation 



I 



f 



1 ^ 



!*5ethods of Presentation - / , ^ 

.Lecture , . ■ *. * 

^ Discussion 

Assignment M ^ \ 

Gather occupational in-formation related to ti^e 
, occupations upon v;hich your unit is ba^ed. 
' Pre^re methods of correlating the curricula*. 



Units 10 S^ll 



EXPERIENTIAL ACTIVITIES IN UN;fT DEVELOP^ILNT 
' Behavioral Objectives * - \ \ 

Occupational Infongation : 
Teacher Activities ' \ 

Subjrect Correlation / \ 
Student. Activities 
" ^sources ' » 
Ev|iluation , , '-^ ' 

Methods of Presentation ^ 

Lecture - ^ - - * 

. Edscussion , 
Interaction Groups , 



Unit 12 



Assignment . ' - ' ' ' f 

Combine, assigned components =o€ the unit and con- 
* tinue*'develo^ent of your unit. Selel::t your^ 
advisory cotnmxttees. 
Develop concepts for each module, 

\ 

UNIT DEVELOPMENT • ^ 



Method of Presentation 
Individual .work 



Assignment » ' ^ - 

Arrange for your Occupational Advisory Committee 
to meet and critique your unit in terms of the 
occupational activ;Lties and experiences*. 



Unit 13 



OCCUPATIONAL ADVISORY COmiTTEE MEETING 



I 



Method of Presentation 
• Discussion 



Assignment 

Utilize the commei>ts^ and information provided ^ v 
by^ygur advisory committee to revise your unit, . 
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Unit 14 



SEMINAR ON UNIT DEVELOPMEUT 



Method, of Presentation 
Discussion / 

J 



.'Assignment 

Continue development of your unit 



Uni*t 15 



UNIT 'DEVELOPMENT 



Unit 16 



V 



'J 



^Method of Presentation 
Individu^ Work- 

^ Assignment 

Arrange for your Educational Advispiiy Committee 

^ to meet and critique your unit in Iterms of the 

educational activiti;es and experiences • 



EDUCATIONAL ADVISORY' COMMITTED iMEETING 

( . : - ^ 

MeiSiocT^f Presentation \ \ 
• Disdussion 

As^,gnmc:nt \ 
- , Utilize the comments and^ information, provided by 
your advisory committee to revise 'yo^^ unit^ 



"Unit, 17* 
'1 



SEMINAR ON UNIT DEVELOPMENT 

Method of Presentation 
Discussion 



.J 



Assignmen^c - * . 

Complete your Instructional Resource Unit 



Certificate of Advisory Committees 



We hereby certify that the attached Instructional , Resource Urw.t 
was prepared in cgnsultation with the Occupational Advisory Committee, 



Name 



Occupation 
Employer 



Name 



Occv^ation ^ 

Employer 



Name 



" ' ^ Occupation- 

piployer 



' We hereby certify that the atitached Instructional Resource Unit 
was prepared in consultation with the Educational Advisory Committee. - 



/ 

Name 

School 



* Name 



School \_ 



i 

~~1 



Name 

School 
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INTRODUCTION 

In one or two pages, Refine career education an5 develop the rationale 
(reason or need) for this educational approach being used at a particular^ 
grade level. Explain how this unit is to be used by the teacher. . 



\ 



4 



J^ine Arts 




CORRELATED CURRICULA 



107. 



1. 
2. 

3. 



Language Arts 



\ 




\ 



r 



f 



V DESOilPTIVE INFORMATION . - 

To assist the teacher and studtnts, include information concerning 
.the occupations studied in this unit. The arount of infonna€iorNwill 

c » * • * 

s • 

depend on the girade lever in i^ich this unit is to be, used. Suggested 
types of information which you may weuit to -include are as follows: 

1, Advauicement Possibilities 

2, Advantages . , ' . ' 
3 • Disadvantages 

4. Dress Requirement's 

5. Education Reqiurements 

6. Fringe Benefits 
1 , Futti^e Outlook ' 

* 8. Geographic Location 

, 9, Legal Requirement^ 

10, Occupational Advancement 

11. Occupational Tools - 
12 • .On-Ihe-nJolx Training 

13. Physical Requirements. 

14. Related Occupations 
15* Skill Requirements 
16^. Subject Knowledge Req^:i^iaents 



TITLE OF UNIT 



Module 



Grade Level 



Behavioral Objectives ' 



1.^ 
2. 



-A 




1 • ' Concept 

II. Teaching l^ocedures: 
1, Fieldu'rips 

Interpe;cspnal ^Interaction % 
Mariip«larb±ve Activities 
Mul«W4gaia A(/tivities 
Occup-itiona^Research *^ 
I^esou sC^'^^^WIodels r ^ 
. s'iinulkfeiou/ Mle playing, 

■ ■ "t - 

III. Subject Correlation 

VH, Student Activities 

i Builenrin Boards 

^ 2. Buzz Sessions 

3 . Career Club Activities' 

4* Constructing Props 

5 . Constructing Models 

6- Discussions " 

Displays 

8 . Dramatization 

, 9 Drawings / 

^ 10. Exhibits 

.11. Field Trips 

12. Games (Partic'ipate) 

13. Questioning * 
14 * Hands-on-l^exience 
15.. Interviewing ^< 
16 ~ Listening 
.17, Murals'* 

» 18. Oral Reports 

19. Panel Discussions^ 

20 ♦ . Pantomime ^ ' 

21 Plays 

22. Psych oitKJtox Activ'ij^ties 



and/or h^nds-on-Activities 



y. I''' 23^ Readings 

' ' Research' 



I 



25. Role Playing 

26. ' Singing* 
j» 27. Speeches . 

28,. Scrapbooks 
29.. Simulation Exercises 
'30. View Films * 
^y^! view Te levi s ion 
* 3ZVs^ Write Letters 

33. Write Plays 

34. Write Reports 

* « 

V, ^Ivaluation 

1. Anecdotal Records^ ^ 
^ * 2.. Oorferences 

3. Discussion 
. 4. Fonnal Tests 
5* Interpretive Exercises 
6* Observation 
7- Rating Sca2,es 
. 8'. 'Wo^^amples 

y/^PHJ^ Resources and Materials 



r 



1 




\ 
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* CAREEft EDUCATION PRACTICUM 



by _ 
LeVene A. Olson 



This course in Career Education at Maj^shall University involves 
the implementation and Validation of a career education instructional 
resource unit, ^a^eer Education is a process of systematically pw-^ 
viding leajrners with meaningful e^eriences which focus on helping 
them be cone ^viable individuals who are c-apable of making accurate 
choices concerning future careers. 1 

This course focUses on. the development and/or revision of needs 
assessment techniques, definition of career education, rationale for 
career education, subject goals, career education goals, behavioral 
objectives, concepts, teaching procedures, subject correlation, 
student activities, evaluation techniques, and resources. The develop- 
ment and/or revision of these components are based on their effectivenes 

/ 

a measiired by the teacher. 

-Tfie goal^ of the/ course are: to assis't educators in implementing 
a career education instructional resource unit; to develop an av/areness 



.of the effectiveness of the unit baseA on^studen^ reaction; and to 



further develop and/or revise the components of the unit tjp ■ increase 
its effectiveness. 



' . PROCESS OBJECTIVES 

t 

The participants involved in impiementina and validating curri- 
cular materials will: - ' - j 

1. Develop and/or revise needs assfessment techniques to ascertain 
the developmental level of the sVudents. 

2. Develop and/or revise a definition and rationale for career 
education. 

3. Develop and/or^ revise subject goals. . 

4. ' Develop and/or revise career education goals. 

Develop and/or revise bahavioral objectives. 

' - ft- ' 

6 Develop and/ or revise dsGcriptive information about occupatibnfe. 

7^ Develop and/or revise concepts for each teaching proce^ 

dure noted in the unit. , / / 

/. 

8- Develop and/or revise teaching procedures. 

9> Develop Wnd/cr revise suj^ject correlation activities* 

10. Develop -and/ or revise student activities* 

11. Develop and/or revise evaluation techniques. 



12 Develop and/or revise resoujevces and materials. 

•* - r 



PRODUCT OBJECTIVE . 

I 

Each participants will complete a validated career el^cation instrac- 
Clonal resource unit v;hich contains a needs assessment inVgnta<^, defini- 
txon of career education, reationale, subject goals, career educatX^on goaxs, 
boha'.'ioral objectives, descriptive information, concepts, teaching ^ 
'procedures, sabject correlation, student activities, evaJ|iation techniques, 



Title of Unit 



1 



ji 



Teacher 



Gra-5.0 



^ Objective 



!• Teaching Strategy ^ 
Effectiveness] 



4. 



, unsatisfactory pool" , average good outsf^ndina 
RecoinmendeG Revision 



2* Student Activit.ies 
Effectiveness! 



Recommended Re 



unsatisfactory poor 

r . 



average 



on 



TV 



good out H t"^ nr nr; 



3, Subject Correla^on 
Effectivenessfx 



unsatisfactory poor 



average 



RecoKinended Revision 



good ' 



outr:».-^M< 



il5 



4, Resources & Materials_<^ 
Ef fectivehsss^ 



1 



4- 



X 



± 
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EVALUATION 
by 

LeVene A, Olson 



The concerfl in planning, developing, and implementing any educa- 
tional project is that of providing 'experiences which will achieve the 
objeclTives. . 

-^The general objective for the institutes was to provide' meaningful 
information and experiences upon which educational leaders in the local 
school systems are able, to systematically nake decisions relative to 
planning, developing, providing, implementing, and evaluating Career 
Education. A second general objective which is present in all situations 
in which theproject director is sensitive to the needs of the participants 
is that of creating an open atmosphere which allows for free and honest 
feedback upon which program adjustments be made.- -r^ 

^ The f Problem 

The general question asked in this study is as follows: Will admini- 
strative, supe3*visory , and counseling personnel representing local educa- 
tion agencies who have been provided career education information and v 
experience in an open environment that is both task and process oriented 
reflect more knowledge and more -positive attitudes about career education 
than they did prior to the'career education institut.e? The specific re- 
search question involved the comparison 5f pretest and ppsttest scores 
representing attitudes, familiarity, and perceptions of career education - 

* • Limitations 

The study was limited to those participants who were pretested at 
the beginning of the Caxeer Education Institutes conducted in Charleston, 
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Princeton, Glen Dale, Keysers^ and Clarksburg, Wesc Virginia and pose- 
tested subsequent co each institute. 

Research Objectives 

The research objectives of this study are" as follows: 

f ' 

. 1- To compare the participant's attitudes related to career 
-education prior to the Career Education Institute with 
rhexr attitudes relate to^ c-areer education subsequent to ^ 
participation in the Career Education Institute. 

m 

2. To compare the -participants familiarity with career edu- 
cation pi:ior to the Career Education Institute with their ^ 
familiarity vith career education subsequent to participa- 
tion in the Career Education Institute. 

3- To -cormpare the participants perceptions^ of career educatiojp 
prior to the Career Education Institute with fheir percep-! 
tions of career education subsequent to^ participation in 
the Career Education Institute. 

Instrumentation 

The Familiarity Scale, Attitude Scale, and Semantic Differential 
devx5cd by the researcher for the- Career Education Institutes wejce 
utilized to determine the effectiveness of the experiences which were 
provided to the participants. The* instruments are included in Appendix A 



1 

\ 
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Findings 

The differences between the pretest^ and posttest means on the atti- 
tude scale* we;e large enough to indicate a very definite change in^atti- 
tudes in J^positive direction* Refer to figure 1 for a graphic illustra- 
tion and to Appendix B for test scores, 

< 

Figure 2 illustrates the differences between the pretest and posttest 
means on the Famil-iariry Scale. The differences indicate a '-lefinite in- 
crease In dt-igree of fai?iliatity with certain concepts which are IrDp.-^r tntit 
La c a r e r c c w c n t: i o n . 
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The results of the Semantic Differential are illustrated in Figures ' 
3 and 4. The differences, although positive, were so small that no defi-^ 
nite significance can be-attached to them.^ 



CONCLUSION / , 

•f 

The results of the evaluation of the Career Education Institutes ; 

indicates the effectiveness of '.till zing a task and process approach to 

inservice education. Educators as well as elementary, secondary, and j 

^ /' ^ ' ^ • 

collegev-students are seeking meaning and- relevancy in their endeavors; 

\ 

But of more importance than the te^t results has been the receptivity 

\ 

by educators at the\ local level to the career education concept. -Since 

/ 

the Career Education Institutes were completed, the interest and concern 

/ 

of local educators has been translated into action by many participants. 
Many of the staff members on this EPDA project have been involved in 
numerous local school systems in conceptualizing 'and implementing career 



education in West Virginia. 
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Figure 2. Familiarity Scale 
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Figure . Semantic differential (Chreer) 
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APPENDIX A 
Attitude Scale 
Familiarity Scale 
Semantic Dif f cr'^x.tial Scale 



Name 2 



CAREER EDUCATION INSTITUTE 
^ ATTITUdE SCALE 

/ 



Position: / 



Institute Site 3 



/ 

-p r 



Circle one: Male Female 

This is not a test. There ate no right or wrong answers. We are 
interested in how this group ^of educators feel about certain statements. 
Information used from this iristrumen.t will be reported only on a random 



I' 



basis. No information on individuals will be provided to Local, State, 
or Federal agencies. The infomation you provide will be kept strictly 
confidential. / 4 

♦ 

Please respond to each statement on the following pages by placing 
an "X" in the space which best indicates your opinion abou.t each state 
ment according to the following criteria: 

SD: I strongly .disagree with the statement 

D: I disagree with the statement 
NO: I have no opinion about the statemept 
A: I agree with the statement 
SA: I strongly agree with the statement 

1. Adults find their imaginations taxed to comprehend a nw world, a 
now world that youth imderstand and accept with ease. 

S D D NO A^ SA 

2. All persons in all communities of the state should be provided 



\ 

\ 



ready access to Vocational Education Programs, 

SD D ^ NO^ SA 

Career Education should begin at the kmdergar*- n or first 
grade level. 

SD D NO A SA 

The most effectiv# and efficierjt form of instructioi/ is the * 
lecture-demonstration approach, ^ 

SD b NO A SA 

It is possible that apme secondary schools In West Virgifixa 
should not offer Vocational Education Programs. ' * 

V 

'SD D NO • A SA 

— c . """" " ^ 

*> 

Vocational counseling and guidance, to provide career exploration 
experiences' upon which career decisions can be made/ shopid begxri 
in the middle school and be a pressing issue in high school* 

^D D NO A SA • . ^ 



Vocational Ed\icati5n" should not stress^ the theory that the mind 
is a muscle and requires -exercise , 

SD D_ NO A SA 

At the elementary level, activity centered projects gxve the stud 
concrete experiences which serve to provide specific vocational 
skills- 

SD D NO A 2. 

Acquisition of job entry level skills is not a chcuracteristiq of 
career education programs at the Jr. high school xevGi 

SD . D NO A SA 

^_ — 



1 



i 
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1 10. Educators should strive ^or a dual system of education {vocational 

and academic) . 

SD ' D " NO A SA 



11. Teachers serving the disadvantaged and/ or handicapped students 

at the secondary level should provide a separate specialized pro- 
gram for these students. 
|- ' SD D^;^ NO A SA 

i . 

IZ* Vocational teachers should work closely with academic and administra- 

* 

I " tive personnel in a school to insure that vocational education does 

not become a separate discipline. 

i ■ SD D ' NO A SA ^ * • > 

^« . — ^ . 

I .13. Exempl^y pfograms are designed to provide information and experiences 

■ for stu^d^ts which will enable them^to make occupational choices. 

I SD b . NO A . SA 

i ' ■ . 

14. Rotation of students through several vocational courses is sufficient 

I ■ " 

|- . occupational orientation for any student. 

J S D' ■ D NO A SA 

' 15. Career Education will provide students with broader career opportuni- 

1 ties » ' ^ 

i « 

- . SD D N O A SA 

i ^ ^ ' * - . ' 

.16. A separate vocational school or distinct vocational tracks should 

be provided to, high school students. I 

^ SD D NO A * SA 



17. Vocational and technical programs should be readily available to 
most adults * ^ 

SD D NO A SA 



18. Students of a Kindejrgarten through ^dulthood Program should possess 
mobility on a geographical basis* 

SD D NO A . SA ^ X , 

, , >^ , 

19. Industrial arts is able to provide career exploration experiences 
to students. # 

SD^ D N O, ^ R *) SA ^ 

20., Graduates of multi-occupation a? vocational education programs 

• f ** 
^.qhnnlf! hc^^^l p> to adapt to technological chcirige with little 

difficullr/. 

SD . D ' ^N O A SA 

21. - In-depth preparation for a specific occupation should be 

accomplished by most students after graduation from high school* 
^ SD ^ D NO ' A S A . 

22. !rhe integration of academic subject matter with vocational edu- 
cation course content is a good idea which will never work in 
reality. . " 

SD D NO A . SA 



23. ^ Most sophomores in high scljool are capable of making definite 

career decisions. 

^ SD . D NO ^ A SA ^ 

24. Integrati6n of academic areas with 'vocational education will enable 

students to apply various subjects to their courses in vocaiy-onal 

education. • • • '"^^^^ 

S D D NO A SA 

1 — f . 

25. Students , graduating from a general education program will be able 
to obtain employment in a number of occupations with little 
difficulty! ~ , 

SD D NO A SA 
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Individualized prescribed * instruction should only be ^used' f or 
remedial work with lower abiliry students. 
SD D NO A SA 



A "tv/o and one half hour block -of time, flive days a week for voca- 

• n- ■ ■ , " ' ^ 

tional educatior^ is a"^ deterrent* to prograi?^ enrollment.' 

L 

SD D NO A SA • ^ . 

-."^ ~~ ^ 

The use of a siifigle instructor in teaching several occupational 
areas within one ^classroom i^ -nojb feasible. 

^ ^ : ^< 

SD D NO h SA 

Vocational education in all the service^ lilies should provide - 

career exploration experiences for students. ^ 

SD * D NO A SA ^ ^ - 

— J , ^ 

Career education should be limited to those students yho do not' 

intend to pursue a college education. 

SD D NO • A SA 

■ 
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1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

&. 

3. 
10. 
11. 
12 
13. 
x4. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 



Career Education 
Career Awareness 
Career Orientation 
Career Exploration 
Vocational Education 
Cluster Concept Program 
Field Experiences ' 
Curriculum Ble 



•H 
H 

6 



> 



Resource Role I^ddels 



Simulation Activities 



Role tlaying 
Psychomo tQ^^c ti vl t ie s 
'^e'l .or Modification 
Futxire Shock 

Multi-Occupational Program 
Cooperative Edu^ration 
Articulation 
Behavioral Objectives 
Tec 2hing Strategies 
Experiental Activities 



VF 
VF 
VF 
VF 
VF 

VF 
VF 
VF 
VF 
VF 
VF 
VF 
VF 
VF 
VF 
VF 
VF 



H 

% 



liF 

HE? 
RF 
RF 
RF 
RF 
RF 
RF 
RF 
RF 
RF 
RF 
RF 
RF 
RF 
Rt^ 
RF 
RF 
RF 



■H 
H 
■H 

e 
o 



MF 
MF 
MF 
MF 
MF 
MF 
MF 
MF 
MF 
MF 
MF 
MF 
MF 
MF 
MF 
HF 
MF 
MF 
MF 
MF 



U 

H 
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4J 

■rj 



SF 
SF 
SF 
SF 
SF 
.SF 
SF 
SF 
SF 
SF 
SF 
SF 
\? SF 
;.SF 
SF 
SF 
SF 
SF 
SF 
S? 
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■H 
H 



4J 



NF 
NF 
NF 
NF 
NF 
NF 
NF 
NF 
NF 
NF 
NF 
NF 
NF 
NF 
NF 
NF 
NF 
NF 
NF 
NF 
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CAREER EDUCATION INSTITUTE 
SEMANTIC DIFFERP^IAL 



Name 



Position: 
% - 



Institute Site: 



Circle one: Male Female 

This is not a test. There are -no right, or wrong answers. We are 
interested in how this group of -educators feel about certain concepts. 
Information used from ^his instrxament will be reported only on a random 
basis. No information on individuals will be provided to Local, State / 
or Federal agencies. The information you provide will be kept strictly 
confidential. 

At the top of each page in this booklet is a word. , Beneath each of 
these words there are pairs of words with opposite meanings* 

You are to place an "X" in the space nearest to the meaning which 
tells how you feel about the concept. 

For example: 

SCHOOL 

Pleasant X ^ Unpleasant 

\ } T T 

Inactive X Active 

"7 ^ 

Friendly ' 



T 



X Unfriendly 

v \ r — 

In this example the person feltf that SCHOOL was sort of pleas'ant / 
but not very pleasant so he placed an "X" in one space away from pleasant.. 

Then hd felt that SCHOOL was very active, so he placed an "X" in the , 
space right next to the word active > ^ 
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Then he felt that: SCHOOL was not friendly and was not unfriendly, 
so he placed- an "X" xn the middle space between frieiidly and unfriendly. 

Remember, ^ut only one "X" On a line and complete each page before 
turning to the next page. 



<7 
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Pleasant 
Inactive 
Friendly 
Energetic 
Slow 
Good 
Cruel 
Soft 
Unfair 
Rugged- 
Gentle 
Strong 
Dull 



■OCATIONAL EDUCATIOK 



T 



/ 



Unpleasant 

j 

Active 
) * 

{ 

Unfriendly 

! 

Lazy 



Fast 

i 



Bad 



Kind 



Hard 



Fair / 



Delicate 



Violent 



Wieak 



sharp 
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Dull 



CAREER AWARENESS 
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APPENDIX B 
Test Scores 



CASEER EDUGATiaj INSTIHTTE 
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. Attitude Scale 
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Career 
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Post 
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Post 
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19 


67 
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41 
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41 
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42 
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45 


38 


lA 


18 


55 


56 


35 


56 


27 


31 


35 


37 


Mean 


42 


55 


. 69 


80 


40 


40 


40 


41 
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\ 




Deviation 


17 ^ 


15 


- 16 


12 


4 


4 


5 


. 9 
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3 


3 ■ 
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1 


1 


2 
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GAINER EDUCATION INSTITUTE 
Site Three 
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< Number 


Career Education 
Attitude Scale 


Career Education 
E'amilicirity Scale 
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' Care&y — 
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Pretest 


Posttest 


Pretest 


Posttest 


Pre 


Post 
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Post 
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58 
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52 
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70 
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35 


41 


37 


40 
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42 


55 


58 


77 


36 


39 


38 


39 
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Deviation \^ 


11 


13 


11 


8 


5 
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/ 


4 


11 
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2 


3 


'2 


2 


/ 

/ 


1 


1 


2 




Scores 


for participaijits who did not 
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CAREER EDUCATION INSTITUTE 
Site Four 



Participant 
Random 
Number 


Career Education 
Attitude Scale 


Career Education 
Familiarity Scal^ 


Semantic Differential 


Vocational 


Ccireer 
Awareness 


Pretest 


Posttest, 


Pretest 


Posttest \ 


Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 
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OO 


"3^ 
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35 
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36 
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